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Notes of the Week 


HE defeat of the Imperial Preference Resolutions 

in the House of Commons on Wednesday night 

marked a definitely retrograde step in Imperial 
relations. | We deal more fully with the disastrous 
implications of the decision in a leading article; here 
we may comment on the more personal issues of the 
debate. The smallness of the adverse majority—only 
six on the first resolution—proves without doubt that 
when personal conviction is allowed for once in a while 
to displace party doctrine, Free Trade is no longer the 
religion it once was. The abstention of the Clyde 
Socialists (of all people), and the voting of several other 
Socialists with the Conservatives, was a preliminary 
indication of what many people—including ourselves— 
have long thought probable: the eventual emergence 
of the Labour Party as hot and strong Protectionists. 
Even Liberal orthodoxy has been shaken; and though 
Mr. Asquith’s speech was, as might have been ex- 
pected, a marvel of antediluvian argument in support 
of strict Cobdenism, the ‘‘ pairing ’’ of Mr. Lloyd 
George in favour of the first resolution must be taken 
as a regrettable triumph of reason over faith. Readers 
of the SatuRpAY REviEw who remember our warning 
of last October, when Mr. George was returning from 
Canada afire with his discovery of the Empire, will 
smile at this corroboration. 


SAYING AND DOING 

Mr. MacDonald’s speech was a masterpiece in the 
art of saying nothing loftily. Opponents of Imperial 
Preference, both Socialist and Liberal, profess un- 
bounded ardour in the Imperial cause but do nothing 
to substantiate their claims; and while they fiddle with 
verbal casuistries, Rome burns. The Dominions have 
received a rebuff, but the cause of Empire solidarity 
will attract new support in the constituencies when it 
is made plain to them that this is the issue ultimately 
involved where Imperial Preference is concerned. 


Meanwhile we should perhaps be grateful that the 
efforts of those who have this question practically, and 
not merely verbally, at heart, have this week received 
fresh support from the ranks of their opponents. But 
prejudice dies hard. 


A GENERAL ELECTION? 


It is probably natural with a minority Government 
in office that rumours of dissolution should be con- 
stantly in the air. There has been much talk lately 
of an imminent General Election, but we understand 
that the Government has the present intention of 
going to the country some time in the autumn, 
probably in October or November. Strange as it may 
seem, Liberals are said to desire an appeal to the 
electorate, presumably because if it comes to a choice 
of evils they prefer the chance of annihilation at the 
polls to prolonged endurance of the gibes of those 
whom they maintain in office; or perhaps because they 
calculate that the longer they wait the worse will be 
the fate awaiting them. It does not, of course, 
rest solely with a Government without an indepen- 
dent majority to decide when it shall dissolve, but Mr. 
MacDonald can be relied upon to select some contro- 
versial subject on which he will not obtain Liberal 
support, yet from which he can rely on winning credit 
among the electorate. Socialists calculate that the 
difficulties ahead are such as to make it advisable for 
them to appeal to the country before the goodwill won 
by the Budget has evaporated. And the people’s 
political memory is short. 


LOOKING AHEAD 

If there is to be an early General Election, the issue 
of a booklet on Conservative principles and aims by 
the Party leaders is all the more opportune. We have 
not yet had time to digest the contents of ‘ Looking 
Ahead,’ issued yesterday from the Central Unionist 
Office, but it clearly contains a concise and timely re- 
statement of Conservative policy. As Mr. Baldwin 
states in his Foreword, ‘‘ The shifting controversies of 
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current politics, the disappearance of problems which 
have divided the country almost for generations, the 
entry of other questions into the arena, and the recent 
vast increase in the electorate, certainly make it advis- 
able to issue in convenient form a summary of our 
policy.’’ The book consists, first, of paragraphs setting 
out the Conservative attitude to the various problems 
of the day, Imperial, foreign and domestic, and 
secondly, of the three speeches recently delivered by 
Mr. Baldwin—to the Primrose League, the Junior Im- 
perial League, and the Women’s Unionist Organiza- 
tion—setting forth Conservative policy in more detail. 
A plain statement, such as this, of constructive alterna- 
tives to Socialism is much needed at the present time. 


BAD NEWS FROM IRELAND 

The news from Ireland is grave in the extreme. The 
published correspondence between Mr. MacDonald, 
Sir James Craig, and President Cosgrave, over the 
question of boundaries, provides no cause for optimism, 
and the information we have of forthcoming develop- 
ments in the situation only deepens the gloom which 
threatens to settle over Ireland with a pall as dark as 
in her darkest hours. On the surface, things in Ulster 
and the Free State remain as they have been for some 
time past—neither better nor worse. But each side— 
it is ominous to talk of ‘‘ sides’’—is equally deter- 
mined to uphold what it considers its rights, and if 
events continue to keep their present course the 
crisis is unlikely to be resolved round a conference 
table. Unless a compromise can be arranged—and 
at the moment there seems scant chance of such a 
thing happening—Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues 
will find themselves faced with a situation before which 
present domestic issues, Russian conferences, even the 
Ruhr problem itself, will fade into insignificance. In 
such an eventuality the present Government would 
be unlikely to last a week. 


GENERAL SMUTS’S DEFEAT 


The defeat of General Smuts and the South African 
Party by the combination of Dutch Nationalists and 
the Labour Party was expected; what was not ex- 
pected is the sweeping nature of the defeat. Although 
the returns are not at the time of writing complete, it 
is already plain that the Hertzog-Cresswell group will 
have a large majority. But what kind of Government 
can this coalition form? The pact between the 
Nationalists and the Labourites has no basis other 
than their common hostility to General Smuts and his 
party, and the apportionment of offices in the new 
Government will immediately test the strength of an 
unnatural alliance. General Hertzog and his party 
stand for separation from the Empire, and though it 
was agreed between him and Colonel Cresswell not to 
raise this issue during the new Parliament, that idea, 
which is quite unpalatable to most of South African 
Labour, must lie behind all its doings. General Smuts 
will no doubt find another seat and continue to cham- 
pion the Imperial cause. 


M. HERRIOT’S INSTABILITY 


The election of M. Doumergue, as President of 
France, over M. Painlevé, the candidate of the Bloc des 
Gauches, is significant of a weakness of the Left 
which is likely to be seriously felt by M. Herriot when 
he comes to deal with the pivotal question of the Ruhr, 
and will probably result in a short life for his Govern- 
ment. M. Herriot’s statement of his foreign policy 
followed the line we anticipated at the time of the vic- 
tory of the Left in the elections. While he manifests 
a spirit of conciliation towards Germany by announc- 
ing amnesties and the remission of penalties in the 
Ruhr, he yet makes it clear that evacuation is to be 
neither early nor unrestricted. These, however, are 
not the views of the Socialist deputies on whose sup- 
port he depends; immediate, unconditional evacuation 
stands in the front of their programme, and this im- 
portant difference between them will hardly make for 


the stability of his Government. There will be nothing 
but good wishes for the success of his visit to Mr. 
MacDonald ; his more tractable attitude compared with 
that of his predecessor should be fruitful of results. But 
the instability of his position is a menace to the negotia- 
tions, and if he should be defeated and replaced by 
M. Poincaré, the whole carefully elaborated fabric of 
Mr. MacDonald’s foreign policy will collapse. 


GERMAN NATIONALISM 


In his speech M. Herriot dwelt on the necessity of 
shielding ‘‘ not only France but all nations against 
the return of Pan-Germanism.’’ Alarming reports have 
been circulating in Paris of the growing menace of the 
military preparations in Germany, and it must be ad- 
mitted that the proceedings of the Nationalist associa- 
tions give them some colour. On the other hand, M. 
Herriot’s choice as his Minister of War of General 
Nollet, the head of the Inter-Allied Commission of 
Control in Berlin, who is identified with the harsh, 
repressive policy of M. Poincaré of which the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr was the worst example, has done a 
good deal to intensify Nationalist feeling in Germany. 
It is notable, however, that the German Government 
is said to regard M. Herriot’s declaration of policy as, 
on the whole, marking an advance towards better re- 
lations. As before, the Ruhr remains the stumbling- 
block, and it is on this that the conversations between 
M. Herriot and Mr. MacDonald must mainly turn. 
Is it still beyond the powers of statesmanship to dis- 
cover a compromise that will serve? 


THE ITALIAN CRISIS 

Fascismo is suffering severely at the hands of its 
‘* wild men.” It might have been thought that with 
the party so securely established in the Italian Par- 
liament the acts of high-handed intolerance which had 
earlier disgraced it would have ceased, and that there 
was no further need for the policy of violence in 
which it was conceived. But the abduction and the 
suspected murder of the Socialist Deputy Matteotti by 
Fascist extremists show that methods of barbarism 
still prevail. It is no wonder that Jtaly has been pro- 
foundly moved by this outrage, or that Signor Musso- 
lini, recognizing the menace alike to his position and 
the movement of which he is the head, should have 
taken the most stringent measures to bring the guilty 
to justice. It is not yet possible to say what effect 
this deplorable affair will have on Italian politics, but 
the result is more likely to be the purification of Fas- 
cismo than its end, as some predict. 


THE SPEAKER’S EYE 

Mr. Lansbury dearly loves the limelight and great 
is his vexation if, in the course of debate, he fails to 
catch the Speaker’s eye. It is therefore not alto- 
gether surprising to find him tabling a motion re- 
questing the Speaker to dispense with the lists con- 
taining certain names which it is customary for the 
Whips to hand in before a debate opens. Apparently 
Mr. Lansbury holds the view that the Speaker only 
calls the Members whose names appear on these lists. 
This is not so. The Speaker prepares his own list, and 
although he invariably considers the names supplied 
by the Whips, he in no way binds himself to do so. 
Moreover, desiring to be scrupulously fair to all 
parties, he will always add the name of any Member 
who conveys to him the wish that he desires to speak 
and will do his best to call him, provided time and 
opportunity permit. 


POOR MR: LANSBURY 

Excluding the occupants on the Front Bench, it 
has, we believe, always been the practice of succes- 
sive Speakers to call those Members who, in their 
opinion, the House most desires to hear. We confess 
it is unfortunate for the representative of Bow and 
Bromley that he is unable to persuade the Whips of 
the Socialist Party to place his name on their lists, 
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but that is hardly sufficient reason for asking that 
the lists should be dispensed with altogether. Is it 
possible that the House is getting a little weary of 
Mr. Lansbury’s speeches and that, knowing this, the 
Speaker does not allow his eye to turn in his direc- 
tion as often as he might otherwise do? But not 
only is the motion an appeal to the Speaker, it in- 
cludes also the Chairman of Committees. Like no- 
body’s child poor Mr. Lansbury seems to be getting 
neglected all round. 


BOLSHEVISM AND THE NAVY 

The ‘* Secretariat for Agitation among Western 
Peoples ’’ occupies an important place in the machinery 
installed by the Bolshevists for the purpose of spreading 
and fostering their pernicious doctrines in this country. 
And the reported appointment by this body of Comrade 
Stuart, who attended the recent conferences in Moscow, 
to be Director of Active Propaganda among sailors of 
the British Navy, is a matter upon which the Prime 
Minister should be interrogated. For this objective we 
understand that one hundred graduates of the Agitation 
School are to be chosen and that the task of seeing they 
are properly equipped with the necessary knowledge of 
the English language is to be entrusted to the new 
director. Now there is no more loyal section of the 
British community than the men of the Lower Deck. In 
spite of the frequent efforts that have been made by 
Communist agents to undermine their allegiance the 
loyalty of these men has remained unassailable. Still, 
we have seen what is happening among the employees 
of our industrial undertakings, and although we are 
assured that the number of Communists in this country 
is a negligible quantity and that, as a nation, we can 
afford to disregard them, recent events show their in- 
fluence to be not without effect upon organized labour. 
Should the same influence gain a footing in the Navy, 
the results would be far more disastrous than anything 
that has happened in the industrial world. Accordingly 
no time ought to be lost in making the interrogation 
we suggest. 


STRIKES IN ESSENTIAL SERVICES 


The strike affecting London traffic being over, the 
public appear to be only too anxious to forget recent 
discomforts and to leave the future to chance. But 
surely it is incumbent on all thoughtful people to press 
for such measures as would prevent a repetition of 
strikes in services on which all the activities of London 
are so largely dependent. The lines on which action 
should be taken are plain enough. Railway workers 
ought henceforth to be allowed only a severely re- 
stricted ‘‘ right to strike,’’ or be denied it alto- 
gether, and such restriction or denial can be justified 
only under some system which guarantees them con- 
tinuity of employment on fair wages and under reason- 
able conditions of work. There is no other way of 
insuring that railway strikes shall not occur, or shall 
occur only in the most exceptional circumstances, for 
that very well-intentioned conciliation machinery of 
the Railway Act has proved somewhat too slow for 
many of the moderate men and is deliberately avoided 
by the extremists. 


CLYNES THE PEACEMAKER 

Mr. Clynes has the reputation of being both mild and 
moderate and we call to mind speeches that would cer- 
tainly qualify him for these attributes. But let there be 
no mistake. While his inclusion in the Coalition 
Government modified his views in many directions, 
Socialism, with all its attendant evils and retrograde 
doctrines, remains as it always has. been, the breath of 
his nostrils. If he has weakened a little on Capital Levy 
he is still as firm a believer as ever in the nationalization 
of all means of transport, production, and distribution. 
Apart from his duties in the House of Commons, his 
work would seem to consist mainly in bringing public 
opinion over when it appears to be getting out of hand, 


restoring peace in the ranks of organized labour, and 
lecturing trade unionists on the evil consequences of 
unauthorized strikes. He plays an important if some- 
what subtle part in the Socialist Cabinet. He is un- 
doubtedly popular with his followers, and though a 
formidable is never an aggressive antagonist. But let 
us not deceive ourselves. If ever the Socialist Party 
obtains a majority in the House of Commons, the 
moderates will soon go to the wall; the extremists will 
set the policy and call the tune. 


\THE SEQUEL TO THE O’DWYER CASE 


The malevolence of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s and 
General Dyer’s enemies is exceeded only by their mud- 
dlement of thought. In India they are demanding that 
Sir Sankaran Nair’s legal expenses be met out of State 
funds. In England they are agitating for the removal 
from the Bench of the judge who tried the libel action 
brought by Sir Michael O’ Dwyer against Sir Sankaran 
Nair. We, and we may safely assume most of our 
readers, entirely approve of the Judge’s summing- 
up and the jury’s verdict; but even if the summing-u > 
had been faulty and the verdict against the evidence, 
these demands would be absurd. Sir Sankaran Nair 
was called to account for his personal and unofficial 
comments on Sir Michael O’Dwyer, and even their 
complete justification would not provide any excuse for 
subsidizing him out of public funds. And what is 
alleged against Mr. Justice McCardie is error in one 
case, not such general incompetence or impropriety as 
would render him unfit for duties which in fact he dis- 
charges in a manner commanding respect. 


CHAOS IN INDIAN POLITICS 


We hope that the British public will not take 
too seriously the elaborate descriptions of personal 
feuds and temporary party alliances which the daily 
papers are having cabled to them from India. The 
Parliamentary situation in India, so to style it, is ex- 
tremely confused and uncertain in consequence of the 
deep differences between Gandhi and Das, of the 
latter’s attempt to discipline Motilal Nehru, of the 
Sastri-Besant endeavour to get past the main political 
groups in India with a memorandum addressed to the 
India Office, and of a number of minor ‘‘ gestures ”’ 
and intrigues. But the Indian Legislative Assembly is 
elected by only 180,000 persons out of a population of 
250,000,000, and movements in it are only to a very 
small extent expressive of changes in such public 
opinion as exists in India. It may very safely be said 
that to 200,000,000 Indians there is apparent only one 
issue, and that the very simple one whether they are 
to be governed by the British Raj or treated as sub- 
jects for crazy experiments by Indian amateurs. 


THE CAUSE OF THE MEXICAN TROUBLE 

We feel sure that the country in general will ap- 
prove the action of the Government in standing by 
Mr. Cummins, the British Agent in Mexico. The 
Obregon Government charges him with being over- 
bearing in his advocacy of British interests—which 
means, it may be supposed, that he has been per- 
sistent. At all events, Mr. MacDonald states that 
Mr. Cummins was justified in what he did. But the 
trouble with Mexico must be traced further back. 
Britain is the only Power that has not recognized 
the Obregon Government. The United States, none 
too easily satisfied, recognized that Government some 
months ago, and actually assisted it in putting down 
the recent rebellion, Mexico was anxious to receive 
recognition from Britain, and negotiations were in 
train for a settlement of the debts that stood in the 
way when Mr. MacDonald accorded recognition de 
jure to Soviet Russia, without conditions. Mexico 
asked, naturally enough, why she should be treated in 
a different way. This is the real cause of the trouble, 
and it would seem that Mr. MacDonald has brought it 
on himself. ; 
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HOW TO LOSE THE EMPIRE 


T would be an ironic commentary on the affairs 
_] of nations were future historians to record that 

the fate of the British Empire was determined by 
the price of dried figs. To read the first motion on 
imperial Preference tabled by Mr. Baldwin in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday of this week, with its 
humble catalogue of preserved fruits, is to realize 
again how affairs of supreme importance may be mani- 
fested in trivial guise. The import price of dried 
fruits may seem a small thing to set statesmen of 
Empire by the ears, but ‘‘ the following dried fruits 
now subject to duty, that is to say, figs, raisins, plums, 
and currants ’’ stand as a symbol of a whole attitude 
of mind towards the British Empire and, ultimately, 
of the existence of that Empire itself. In a sense, 
indeed, these items of grocery are trivial—they are 
little enough, even in conjunction with the other im- 
ports chosen by the late Government as objects on 
which preference should be granted to the Dominions, 
to offer as a contribution towards Imperial solidarity ; 
but they were something, a beginning; and they were 
an earnest of friendship and reciprocal benefit that 
would have had not only a sentimental but a practical 
trade value to this country and to the Dominions. 
Now, not even so much is to be granted: the rulers of 
our destinies care not a fig for such considerations. 

If this were merely a question of party policy 
momentarily frustrated we might deplore the fact and 
pass on; but it is something of graver, indeed of the 
gravest importance. The debate on Imperial Prefer- 
ence in the House of Commons this week had as a 
background—distant as yet, but looming nearer with 
every blunder of the kind committed by the House 
in turning down these proposals—the eventual dis- 
integration of the Empire. That being so—and we 
use such words having weighed most carefully their 
value—it would be something worse than folly to 
treat the subject in anything like a partisan spirit. 
Whatever may have been their actions so far, the 
words at least of all parties in the State have shown 
a realization of the tremendous issues involved and 
some appreciation of their difficulty. All of them know 
that the problem of the future of this Empire must 
be faced resolutely and at once: the trouble is that so 
far a majority of the House of Commons has failed 
to recognize that the bonds of brotherhood are in 
themselves insufficient to bind the Empire in per- 
petuity; that where trade-routes are a people’s con- 
cern water is thicker than blood. 

Several members both of the Socialist and the Liberal 
parties, indeed, voted in the same lobby with Con- 
servatives. Only six votes separated what might have 
been a gesture of friendliness to the Dominions from 
what was in fact an ill-mannered rebuff. But solid 
considerations of trade far outweigh any questions of 
tact and good taste, and the fact that Conservatives 
were not altogether alone in their support of the re- 
solutions is a proof that economic argument and 
regard for the future are slowly forcing their claims 
over long-standing and _ out-of-date prejudices. 
It was clear from their speeches that some at least 
of the Government’s supporters were uneasy in their 
minds about the propriety of vetoing Imperial Pre- 
ference, and one of the main reasons adduced for 
such action was the alleged verdict against it given 
by the country at the last General Election. What- 
ever may be the view of the majority in this country 
on the subject of general Protection—and at the 
moment it is undoubtedly hostile—the result of the 
General Election last December certainly cannot be 
fairly interpreted as a verdict against Imperial Pre- 
ference. The issue was put before them as one be- 
tween free trade and a general tariff and they chose 
free trade. If it had been put before them—as Im- 
perial Preference rightly should be put—as between 
keeping and losing the Empire, the result would 
surely not have been in doubt. 


The parties opposed to Imperial Preference cer. 
tainly do not mitigate their responsibility by their 
frank acknowledgment of the seriousness of the 
issue. Mr. Thomas admits that no one can read the 
recent debate in the Canadian Parliament without 
being ‘‘ disturbed and positively alarmed.’? Yet what 
did he propose to do to help the situation? To vote 
against Imperial Preference. Even with the best will 
in the world it is more than a little difficult to under- 
stand the attitude of those who oppose Imperial Pre- 
ference, particularly the small instalment of it which 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government proposed. Sir John 
Simon in his speech on Tuesday voiced his fear that 
it would produce an ‘‘ anti-Dominion party ’’; but 
that is begging the question, for his own and any 
party that opposes reciprocal measures between 
Britain and the Dominions is already ipso facto an 
anti-Dominion party, whatever fine words may be 
spoken to the contrary. The chief objection to the 
principle would seem to be the danger of an increase 
in food prices; but surely a little dearer food is a 
cheap price for the people of this country to be asked 
to pay for the retention of the Empire and the count- 
less practical benefits that its retention must confer 
upon them? Or is Democracy, in this as in other 
respects, expected to get something for nothing? If 
that is so, disillusionment will be swift and complete. 
It is of extreme significance that other countries— 
foreign countries—knowing full well the value to 
themselves of their proposals, have suggested reci- 
procal arrangements with Australia which would pre- 
sumably have come to fruition had not Australia re- 
fused them in favour of making similar arrangements 
with this country. Yet we, her own kith and 
kin, offer her nothing. It seems strangely like 
dementia. 

Let it not be supposed that our insistence on the 
ultimate issues at stake in this affair is exaggerated 
beyond its true gravity. More and more in our 
complex, commercial world, economic factors are 
becoming the first consideration. To-day, economics 
dictate politics, both home and foreign; to-morrow 
they will rule the destinies of the world. The pro- 
blem of Empire has to be solved on an economic basis 
or not at all. Those, therefore, who turn their backs 
on Imperial Preference bear a hideous responsibility. 
Already the reverberations of their action have been 
heard round the Empire, and the Dominions are hurt 
and disappointed. It is a blow to their sentiment and to 
their trade; Mr. Greene, in an excellent maiden 
speech, did not exaggerate the issue when he spoke 
of the abolition of the McKenna Duties and the jet- 
tisoning of the Preference Resolutions as being two 
‘‘ slaps in the face’’ of the Dominions. Certainly 
they are not steps calculated to bind the bonds of 
Empire more firmly together. 

To talk of the ultimate disintegration of the Em- 
pire is no wild alarmist ‘‘ stunt.’’ Already the possi- 
bility has been officially envisaged by the Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada. You will hear it talked of freely in 
other parts of the Empire. This week in an evening 
contemporary a writer who was at one time editor 
of this Review gave it as his opinion that before 
this century is out Canada and the United States, and 
probably the West Indies, will have joined forces as 
one vast nation. It is not the habit of democracies 
to retain empires. The British Empire can, we be- 
lieve, be retained for a glorious future, but it cer- 
tainly cannot be held by sitting still, shaking hands 
and uttering sentimental platitudes. If we cannot— 
or at least, if we will not—offer the Dominions any 
inducements to stay, then eventually they will go else- 
where, where inducements are offered. That they will 
be offered is certain. Is it to be said in years to come 
of the people of Britain that they moved not a 
finger to help. themselves and _ their brothers, 
and left it to the stranger to reap the harvest 
they had sown? 
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What is the Use of an Airship? 


ITS FUTURE IN COMMERCE AND DEFENCE 
By Lieut.-ComMANDER C. Dennis Burney, C.M.G., R.N., M.P. 


The opinion of experts on the future of the airship is by no means unanimous. The future value of 
lighter-than-air craft for commercial and defensive purposes is variously rated, and there are even those 
qualified to speak who regard that value as negligible. The importance of the Air to the British Empire can 
hardly be exaggerated: the supremacy of her aerial arm is not yet by any means adequate to her proper 
defence; the development of her peace communications has hardly begun. Matters affecting aviation deserve, 
but do not receive, the earnest attention of every citizen, and one of the first questions to demand an 


answer is that of the relative values of airship and aeroplane. 


In the following article Lieut.-Com- 


mander Burney, whose Imperial Airship Scheme was accepted by the late Government and has been adopted, 
in modified form, by the present Administration, adduces many arguments in favour of the airship. Next 
week we shall print the views of Admiral Mark Kerr, C.B., M.V.O., on this subject.—Ep. S.R.] 


IRSHIP development in this country has had a 

chequered history. Airships have been alter- 

natively smiled and frowned upon by those in 
authority, and no continuous policy in regard to them 
has been evident; in fact, since 1919 no new construc- 
tion has been undertaken, and in 1922 it was only 
because proposals were put forward by private persons 
to utilize the material then available that the whole of 
it was not dispersed, broken up, or sold. Of the 
various suggestions then made, the only one that 
proved on investigation to be of a practical nature was 
the Imperial Airship Scheme that has since been the 
subject of long and detailed consideration by committee 
after committee until it was finally approved by the 
late Government, only to be re-considered and modified 
by the present one, 

The policy behind this scheme was to provide for 
the Empire a means of rapid communication that would 
have the effect of stimulating commerce and bringing 
into closer touch the different peoples that are found 
within its scattered territories. It needs little imagina- 
tion to realize the advantages that would follow the 
possibility of voyaging to Australia in ten days, and to 
other parts at proportionately rapid speeds. The 
British Empire has an unequalled range of territory, 
population, and natural resources, and an immense 
variety of climatic conditions, but it suffers the dis- 
ability that its constituent parts are spread all over 
the globe—a disability that must be overcome if the 
solidarity of this great group of States is to be 
maintained and to have an opportunity for growth. 


* * 


In politics, nothing more conduces to good under- 
standing of the other side than the possibility of free 
discussion and interchange of views at a personal 
encounter, without the trammels and delays of official 
correspondence; but in present conditions personal 
meetings between men in authority from widely 
separated states are impossible except at very long 
intervals. Between such occasions, misunderstandings 
may arise that are difficult to allay, and co-ordination 
of policy is not easily achieved. 

Tardy communications are also a drag upon the 
wheels of trade. For example, it is an immense 
advantage to be able to send documents—cheques, 
bills, and acceptances—by some speedy means by 
which a saving of interest can be effected, and which 
also enables commercial transactions to be quickly 
concluded. Furthermore, much new business can be 
gained if it is possible to send a representative to deal 
with it on the spot, and this is often more a question 
of the time that can be spared rather than the actual 
cost of the voyage, since the latter would usually be 
fully recouped. 

Details have been so often published as to the 
manner in which it was proposed to develop the air- 
ship service that it is not necessary to repeat them 
here. Briefly, a trial flight to India was to be made 
with one airship, then more vessels were to be built 
to allow of a fortnightly service being run, and after 


that the service to India was to be made a weekly one, 
or else extended as a fortnightly service to Australia. 
These vessels were also to be available for Service 
requirements in the event of a national emergency, and 
an airship industry would have been started in this 
country which would have brought in other interested 
nations as buyers in our market. 

* * * 


There are some who contend that aeroplanes are to 
be preferred to airships, but in reality the two kinds 
of aircraft have their distinctive uses. They are not 
antagonistic but complementary. The airship is 
primarily suited for long-distance flights, such as no 
aeroplane could traverse because of : 

1. The need for more frequent re-fuelling of 
aeroplanes. 

2. The difficulties and dangers of night flying in 
aeroplanes. 

3. The fact that continued flight day after day in 
an aeroplane involves an immense strain upon both 
passengers and pilot. On the contrary, airship travel 
is ideally comfortable, and is comparable only to first- 
class railway travelling from which noise and vibration 
have been virtually eliminated; flights can continue 
by night as well as by day; and re-fuelling is necessary 
only at intervals of about 3,000 miles. When once 
airship travel is made available to the public, it can- 
not fail to be popular with long-distance travellers. 

But travellers require safety as well as comfort, and 
in the public mind airships have become associated 
with disasters such as overtook the R38 and the Dix- 
mude. In this connexion it is well to recall that these 
accidents have been confined to vessels built for war 
purposes, in which solidity had been sacrificed to light- 
ness of structure, with the result that an insufficient 
margin of strength had been left to meet unusual 
stresses. On the other hand, regular passenger ser- 
vices have been run over long periods in Germany 
without the least mishap. The type of airship that is 
to be built for the commercial services of the future 
will be twice as large as any yet constructed, and of 
much more robust construction. Danger of fire will be 
minimized by the use of heavy oil instead of petrol as 
fuel, and by surrounding the hydrogen gasbags with a 
layer of inert gas. It must also be borne in mind that 
much progress has been made, and many technical 
problems resolved, through recent research and experi- 
ment, and that the new airship will mark a very great 
advance on anything that has yet been attempted. 

The airship is not primarily a fighting instrument, 
since it is vulnerable to attack by aeroplanes; but in 
reconnaissance, and especially in naval operations, it 
may be of the greatest value. The re-orientation of 
naval power that followed the destruction of the Ger- 
man Navy made a vital change that has not been 
widely appreciated. The focus of naval power has 
moved to the Pacific Ocean and, owing to the manner 
in which land and water are distributed over the sur- 
face of the earth, the area to be patrolled in the Pacific 
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is three times that which had formerly to be patrolled 
in the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. The cost of 
constructing and maintaining sufficient sea-going 
vessels to cope adequately with this extra work would 
be likely to impose on this country a greater economic 
burden than it could bear, but if the development of 
airships were suitably and promptly undertaken, they 
could perform at an immensely reduced cost the recon- 
naissance duties that are necessary to control great 
ocean spaces. 


* * * 


This seems to be recognized in the proposals recently 
approved by Parliament. Briefly, it is intended to re- 
condition an old airship for experimental work, to 
build one airship of 5,000,000 cubic ft. capacity with 
special regard to its use for naval reconnaissance, and 
to place an order for one 5,000,000 cubic ft. airship 
designed for commercial use. It is also proposed to 
establish an airship base in India, and one intermediately 
between there and England. This corresponds roughly 
with the first stage of the scheme approved by the late 
Government. It is only an experimental stage, serv- 
ing to confirm the capabilities of the new ships. When 
these have been built and tested the way will have been 
opened for the inauguration of a trial service to India, 
for which not fewer than three ships would be needed 
to demonstrate the commercial possibilities of a full 
service. 

In the meantime it is gratifying to know that at last 
a start is to be made on the building of the first com- 
mercial airship, and we may confidently hope that this 
vessel will be,the forerunner of a great commercial air 
fleet that will serve in many ways to promote the well- 
being and prosperity of our Empire. 


M. DOUMERGUE AND THE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


[From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT | 


HE display of spectacular events which began 
five weeks ago with the success of the Radical- 


Socialists at the General Election and went on 
with the campaign against M. Millerand, after de- 
veloping with unheard-of rapidity has been brought 
to a sudden halt with the election of M. Doumergue 
to the Presidency. The Radical-Socialists have 
known their first defeat and the period of their 
exaltation is ended. It is, indeed, strange that M. 
Doumergue should ever have been called a reaction- 
ary or even a traitor to the Republic, as he has been 
recently many times by the victorious party. The 
new President was indulging in no empty boast when 
he said, on taking office, that his political life had 
never swerved from the straight line. He is, and 
has always been, what the cant in use since 
MacMahon was defeated in 1877 calls a Pure Re- 
publican; that is to say, a man opposed to auto- 
cracy in any form, and a resolute anti-clerical. He 
was opposed to the re-establishment of the Embassy 
to the Vatican and he refused to vote for the con- 
demnation of either Malvy or Caillaux. Only he is 
less prepared than the followers of M. Herriot have 
been, in their feverish delight at their own success, 
to imagine that, as the rather vulgar old French 
saying goes, ‘*‘ When Augustus drinks deep all 
Poland should be drunk.” 

M. Doumergue has been in office six or seven 
times, and he knows the difference between politics 
and policies, and what real problems are. He has 
the clear, if limited, intelligence of the average 
Southerner, and has been too long accustomed to 
the clamouring and gesticulating habitual to his 
native region to believe they mean anything in 
Paris. He is a wary peasant’s son with a legal train- 
ing and that long familiarity with politics which 
breeds contempt. He believes in tradition and pre- 
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cedent, is respectful of the national charter, and was 
therefore opposed to the agitation against M. 
Millerand; there was no intriguing in his office of 
President of the Senate like that which is daily going 
on in the house of M. Painlevé, who seems to have 
no appreciation of his responsibilities as President 
of the Chamber. He is also a matter-of-fact man, as 
Southern Protestants almost invariably are. Yoy 
will not see him write, like M. Herriot, that he is 
ready to come to terms with the ‘‘ German Repub. 
licans,’’ before ascertaining where and what these 
German Republicans are, and he would never sign 
such an article as that contributed to l’Guvre, of 
June 13, in which M. Scele, the financial adviser of 
the Radical-Socialists, the French Moritz Bonn, ad. 
vocated immediate evacuation of all Germany to en. 
courage this country to admit the control of the 
League of Nations. With no genius, a modicum of 
culture, and only a moderate command of the French 
language, M. Doumergue possesses plenty of common 
sense, and he had shrewdness enough to get himself 
elected almost without seeming to be a candidate and 
to baffle the efforts of that shrewdest of politicians, 
M. Briand, to make him give way to M. Painlevé. 
He will show no personality like M. Millerand, no 
capacity comparable to M. Poincaré’s; he is your 
mere President of the Senate, becoming, in the hum. 
drum tradition of Falli¢res and Loubet, the President 
of the Republic. No doubt he believes in the Ré- 
publique Parlementaire and in the superiority of the 
Chambers; but he happened at the election to repre- 
sent democracy as opposed to demagogism, and he 
will remain a sort of symbol. 

The Presidential Election was of great value in an- 
other aspect, viz., in making it clear to us that the 
political situation is not exactly what the Radicals said 
it was. The victorious party cannot go on at present 
repeating that the Radical-Socialist combine must be 
invincible in office as it was in the electoral battle. 
In the first place, it is now evident that the Senate 
is distinctly more moderate than the Chamber. The 
Chamber will not easily succeed in bringing the other 
House over to the adoption of measures dangerous for 
either the security of France or the solidity of her 
finances. The formidable reduction of the French Army 
from 800,000 to 200,000 men advocated by M. P. 
Boncour, or the rise of the officials’ salaries by 
1,800 frs. a year promised by the Radicals during the 
campaign, will undoubtedly be met by the opposition 
of the Senate. The Versailles vote also showed that, 
even in the Chamber, there is a moderate section call- 
ing itself, for political purposes, Radical, but in 
reality longing for chances to show its natural modera- 
tion. In a few months, perhaps in a few weeks, the 
Chamber, instead of merely showing, as it does now, 
a Left Bloc over against a National Bloc, will split 
up, as it always does, into various groups, and then 
will be the chance of the so-called Radicals who sup- 
ported M. Doumergue the other day against his rival. 
M. Herriot will have to realize that there will be no 
small danger of these shamefaced but real moderates 
voting with the Bloc National and imperilling his 
Cabinet. People were surprised to notice the pres- 
ence in the new Cabinet of a man like General Nollet 
and the corresponding absence from it of anybody, ex- 
cept possibly M. de Moro-Giafferi, likely to give it 
too red a shade. This was caused, no doubt, by the 
natural inclination of M. Herriot, who dislikes vio- 
lence as much as his party seems to love it, but also 
by the necessity to conciliate in advance those would- 
be seceders in cases where they will be tempted to 
show their conservatism. 

Nothing of this kind would have appeared clearly 
had not M. Millerand made up his mind to go, or had 
M. Painlevé broken every record by passing in six 
weeks from a precarious leadership in the Opposition 
to the supreme magistracy. But now it must be 
counted as a decisive factor in the politics of to 
morrow. 
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CRUEL MR. COCHRAN? 


By James AGATE 


of alleged cruelty at the Rodeo. Of course there 

is a certain amount of cruelty, as there must be 
in any game or sport in which men and animals moving 
at a high speed are concerned. This is cruelty by inad- 
vertence, and must be kept distinct from the deliberate 
kind. The point here, surely, is the proportion of acci- 
dents which may be reasonably looked for. Up to the 
time of writing, that is, after eight performances, the 
casualties amount, so far as can be ascertained, to one 
steer which broke its leg and had to be destroyed, and 
another which broke its neck, and injuries to five riders. 
In deference to our sentimentalists I put the animals 
first. 

It is absurd to have to point out to the soft-hearted 
facts which should be well within the competence of 
the soft-headed. Let me put them in the form of 
queries. What is the tale of injury to horses and men 
after eight performances of the Grand National? Are 
polo ponies never galloped lame? Was it not cruelty 
in the Derby of 1921 so to thrash Humorist past the 
post that shortly afterwards he broke a blood-vessel 
and died? Leaving out the animals and coming down 
to mere man, one would ask whether the hunting-field 
is not strewn with collar-bones, whether boxers are not 
sometimes killed, and if it is not a recognized part of 
the game that they should be rendered unconscious for 
about the same length of time that it takes to tie up the 
legs of a steer? Are not cricketers sometimes hit by 
a rising ball, and have not footballers been laid out 
upon occasion? Less than a month ago did not a com- 
petitor in a driving class at an agricultural show fall 
off the box of his buggy stone-dead through over-excite- 
ment? Do not climbers sometimes tumble off moun- 
tains, and are not the gallant attackers of Everest 
hourly risking, not only their own necks, but also those 
of the wretched Sherpa porters who have nothing to 
gain from the potential scientific results of the expedi- 
tion, and are indifferent to the altitude at which it may 
be determined that geraniums will blow? But the list 
could be prolonged to weariness. My point is that only 
the chuckle-headed and chuckle-hearted will see in the 
Rodeo a greater likelihood of accidental injury to 
beast or man than in any other recognized sport or 
game. 

Coming now to the question of wilful cruelty, I 
would say simply that there isn’t any, unless we are 
to deem the knock-out blow in boxing to be cruel. In 
the steer-roping contests the animal, which is partly 
swept off its legs through moving against the lasso in 
a contrary direction, and partly thrown by its horns, is 
undoubtedly ‘‘ out ” in a pugilistic sense for ten or a 
dozen seconds. One admits, too, that it may hit the 
ground with something of a bump. But that is all. 
A writer in a great Liberal newspaper invites us to 
contemplate the awful agony which would occur if the 
horn were wrenched off, such agony as, for example, is 
occasioned when the African ox gets its horn entangled 
in a wagon-chain or among trees. But suppose we 
wait till this happens? En attendant the thing does 
not seem to me to be so very terrible: True that Mr. 
Cochran might have provided handkerchiefs drenched 
with eau-de-Cologne for the subsequent dabbing of the 
steers’ aching foreheads. How thoughtless of him to 
have omitted this! As for the dragging along the 
floor, one remembers seeing a soldier at the recent 
Royal Tournament dragged the whole length of 
Olympia at the heels of a galloping horse. And, on 
the whole, he seemed thoroughly to enjoy it. How- 
ever, Mr. Cochran bowed to the storm and announced 
after the second performance that for the remainder 
of the show the steer-roping would take place in pri- 
vate, which suited our British hypocrisy down to the 
ground. What the eye does not see the soft heart 
will consent not to grieve for. I do not greatly regret 
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the remission of the public performance. The odds are 
overwhelmingly on the man and horse, and after one or 
two throws the event takes on the dull certainty of a 
problem in mathematics. 

Steer-wrestling was the next item in the sadistic in- 
dictment. Another eye-witness, writing in the same 
Liberal organ, asks whether the steers enjoy it. We 
might as well ask whether cab-horses enjoy plying for 
hire. ‘‘ A steer with a mild, white face came near and 
turned its mild, liquid eyes up to us as if for refuge.’’ 
This is nonsense. A steer in ecstasy wears the same 
expression. The wrestling, which has been sufficiently 
described to need no amplification from me, is con- 
cluded without injury to the animal. Indeed, the final 
fall and surrender are proof of painlessness. I am 
not to be persuaded that a man, by sheer strength, 
can throw an ox. There must be some trick, re- 
sembling Ju-Jitsu, whereby the animal, to avoid pain, 
takes the line of least resistance and lies down. In 
the alternative the steer suffers not more than Mad- 
rali suffered when Hackenschmidt threw him, and less 
than Hackenschmidt when Gotch, the American 
wrestler, so nearly gouged out his eyes. As for the 
steer-riding, it seems to me that to pretend that this 
is cruel is sheer farce. There is a fair field here for 
both the contestants, and the mount has only to dis- 
like his rider sufficiently to dislodge him. It may be 
that the bells, ‘‘ jangled and out of tune,’’ being round 
the animals’ necks, may enrage the more musical of 
them. But their torture cannot be greater than that 
of the musical critic at a ballad concert. To talk of 
‘* terrified groaning and bellowing ” is pure silliness. 
It would seem that our “ softies ” cry out before their 
protégés are hurt. It has been suggested that the 
show would be good enough without the steers. My 
own view is that they provide the three events which 
make a Rodeo something other than a circus. 

The other items are good, if a trifle tame. Perhaps 
I should make allowance here for the position of my 
seat. I was placed in one of the most expensive seats, 
the charge for which is normally twelve shillings and 
sixpence. It was about forty rows distant from the 
arena, and at the far end, away from the pens. My 
business as a dramatic critic has taught me to look 
for the human, or dramatic, element in any spectacle. 
What did I see? I saw, at an enormous distance, 
wee horses bucking and dislodging wee riders as in- 
animate and expressionless as the marionette Bil-Bal- 
Bul. I saw trick-riding which did not seem to me to 
better very greatly the same thing as exhibited at 
Richmond Show last year by members of the Metro- 
politan Police Force. I saw some exploits with lasso 
and skipping-rope, which seemed immensely difficult, 
if not impossible, of accomplishment, and which, being 
accomplished, moved me no whit. Now it is con- 
ceivable, even probable, that if one had been near 
enough to establish individual contact, to recognize 
some difference between the competitors, to note the 
expressions of fear and fearlessness, trepidation and 
triumph on their faces, to be purged with the terror 
and plea for pity in the mild and liquid eyes of the 
bronchos—it is conceivable that these events might 
have provided better fun. Until the steers came upon 
the scene I was, frankly, a little bored. Add that my 
seat was the most uncomfortable that mortal frame 
could be asked to endure. The rows do not follow 
the curve of the ellipse, and to see what was hap- 
pening near the pens—where everything actually took 
place—one had to sit sideways with the back of the 
seat in front hurting one’s knees and a rail digging 
into one’s thigh. This may be no matter to football 
enthusiasts who, to watch a Cup Final, would doubt- 
less make shift with red-hot ploughshares beneath 
their hams. But it needed more than a skipping- 
rope or a galloping pony to compensate me. Only 
excitement could make the discomfort worth while, 
and the steers provided it. And the chance that the 
beast might ‘‘ get his own back” on his ‘‘ tyrant ” 
turned what had at first looked to be a tame enter- 
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tainment into one of unusual interest. But the cry of 
cruelty was all fudge. Here again I turn to my news- 
paper and read that ‘‘ the people were on their feet 
passionately protesting, or at least hundreds were. A 
minority applauded even here.” My impression is 
that the applause was a protest countering the in- 
ability to discriminate between chance and design, 
and that the greater part of the audience took part 
in it. In any case, since the audience numbered some 
90,000 persons, and we are told that the protesters 
amounted to ‘ at least hundreds,” the ‘‘ minority ” 
applauding is one of which some people—say a poli- 
tical party—would be exceedingly proud. 


EXHIBITIONS IN PARIS 
By TancRED BORENIUS 


T a season like the present a tour round the 
A Paris picture exhibitions is a singularly stimulat- 

ing experience. The multitude of collections 
temporarily brought together and displayed is bewilder- 
ing, and upon every side the eye is met by something 
new—either new in an absolute sense, or something 
which supplements impressions already received in such 
a fashion as to amount to a revelation. 

The custom of arranging retrospective loan exhibi- 
tions is one which is visibly gaining ground in Paris, 
and one such gathering which will be long remembered 
is that which during the past few weeks attracted 
crowds of visitors to the Hétel Jean Charpentier in the 
Faubourg St. Honoré. It was arranged in com- 
memoration of Géricault, whose death, as a result of 
injuries caused by a fall from his horse, occurred exactly 
a hundred years ago. The position of Géricault as the 
head and the real inspirer of the Romantic movement 
in the French school of painting has, of course, long 
been recognized; but he has, all the same, remained 
somewhat of a shadowy figure to most people. He 
is not too plentifully represented in the easily accessible 
great public museums. Every visitor to the Louvre 
remembers that magnificent effort in dramatic expres- 
sion on a monumental scale, ‘ Le Radeau de la Méduse ’” 
and the dashing ‘ Officier Charveant,’ in front of which 
David, still the autocrat of painting in 1812, shook his 
head and said, ‘* I do not know this touch ’’; while the 
small ‘ Souvenir d’Epsom,’ in the same collection, a 
much later work, is a most striking instance of the 
sporting picture raised to the level of art. But in order 
to complete the impression received by these and other 
examples in the Louvre, you have, as a rule, to go round 
both the large and the small private collections in 
France as well as the French provincial museums. In 
England, save for a couple of not very important ex- 
amples at Hertford House and some drawings in private 
possession, there is, curiously enough, as yet hardly 
any representation of this artist who so greatly admired 
the English school of painting, and who wrote from 
London to a friend in France, ‘‘ This is the only place 
where thev know and appreciate colour and effect.” At 
the Hétel Tean Charnentier, the disiecta membra of the 
work of Géricault had been brought together in aston- 
ishing number and completeness, drawings and 
lithographs as well as sketches and finished pictures 
in oils. An extremely unfamiliar aspect of Géri- 
cault as an artist was revealed in some _ por- 
traits of children of extraordinary tenderness and 
gentleness of feeling; while the amazingly touched 
‘ Buste d’un demi-solde, coiffé d’un bonnet de police ’ 
made vou _ realize with something of a_ shock 
how close this pupil of the polished and academically 
correct Guérin could come to the handling of a 
Daumier or the yvoune Cézanne. And again the per- 
sistence of the classical tradition in. the French school 
of painting was brought home most vividly by an en- 
chanting essav in the manner of Poussin, lent by the 
Museum of Rouen: ‘ Cheval au galop que quatre 
ephébes s’efforcent d’arréter,’ a simple, frieze-like 
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composition of extraordinarily unaffected nobility of 
design, and delightfully carried out in a scheme of pure 
flat tints such as we know so well from the heroic 
Campagna landscapes of the great Nicolas. 

Then, as to the exhibitions of contemporary art, the 
question which inevitably crops up is ‘* And what of 
the Salon?’’ Well, this year’s Salon is, I Suppose, 
no better and no worse than most of its recent pre- 
decessors; but I confess to a sense of fondness for the 
Salon at the present time. True, if I were asked to 
mention a picture of really outstanding artistic merit 
in the Salon, I should be at a loss for an answer, 
and it is perhaps the most complete give-away of the 
acres of pictures by living artists here shown that 
the memorial exhibition of pictures by Léon Bonnat 
contained under the same roof should here strike quite 
a distinguished note. My liking for the Salon springs 
from quite a different source: the rank philistinism 
and aimless variety of the exhibits strikes me as 
a welcome relief from the arrogant ezstheticism and 
monotonous repetition of an ‘‘ advanced ’”’ formula 
which make the Salon d’Automne nowadays so deadly 
dull. At least, in tramping round the Salon you are 
mildly amused, irritated at times, and every now and 
then agreeably surprised by an isolated or fragmentary 
passage of beauty; while the depression of the Salon 
d’Automne has to me become something irresistible 
and all-pervading. 

Fortunately there is at least one living painter at 
whose recent exhibition in Paris—at MM. Bernheim- 
Jeune’s in the Boulevard de la Madeleine—one feels 
in the presence of art endowed with qualities of deep 
and enduring interest—I mean M. Henri-Matisse. Not 
all the pictures shown by the artist seemed to me to 
sustain an equal standard of excellence, and notably 
it was difficult to avoid the impression that what he 
has to beware of is a tendency towards a slightly 
commonplace attractiveness of colour: but when he 
gives of his best he is truly wonderful. I would speci- 
ally single out for mention two interiors of the same 
room, with somewhat different disposition of the de- 
tails, ‘ Intérieur aux ananas ’ and ‘ Intérieur aux per- 
ruches,’ which seemed to me quite incomparable for 
rich, sonorous beauty of colouring in the individual 
passages as well as in the symphonic arrangement of 
the whole. Of exquisite delicacy, again, are two half- 
length portraits of women, ‘ Femme accoudée’ and 
‘ Liseuse, corsage rayé.’ As in the case of a contem- 
porary English artist so very unlike M. Henri-Matisse, 
Mr. P. Wilson Steer, what strikes one in these pic- 
tures, the moment one looks into them, is how ex- 
tremely strong they are in drawing. The presence of 
these two qualities of form and colour, balancing each 
other and mutually enhancing their effect: I feel that 
that is what really gives the work of M. Henri-Matisse 
its distinguished place in contemporary art. 


THE GLUT OF OPERA 


By DyNnELEY Hussey 


minded, rains but it pours; and if the triple trickle 

of opera, which is at the moment falling, can cause 
little uneasiness to the seven odd million dwellers on 
the banks of a river at once so little liable to flooding 
at this point and so uninflammable as the Thames, it 
does, at least for London, amount to such a downpour 
as may serve to test the capacity of her citizens to 
weather a more constant rainfall. For certain critics it 
amounts to a triangle, which may be with moderation 
called infernal; for one, at any rate, it has become 
sufficiently tropical to send him in search of cool June 
days in an English countryside, whence he ventures to 
publish this tranquil recollection of somewhat faded 
emotions, 
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Theoretically, the three several organizations now in 
full fig might be considered as providing opera to suit 
all tastes and all purses, like the restaurants at Wem- 
bley. There is the ‘* Lucullus,’’ with its twenty-five- 
shilling fare in Bow Street; there is the Corner-House 
a la mode—and I do no injustice to Mr. Oliver 
Bernard’s décors—in the Haymarket; and close to 
Goodge Street Station there is the old-fashioned bun- 
shop with just that air of staleness about the wares that 
is imparted by their exhibition upon pyramidical 
trays under domes of glass. But actually, if I 
may judge from the attendances I have seen, 
the most expensive of these houses is the only 
one which really draws. This says a _ good 
deal for the taste of the small operatic public; even if 
allowance is made for the snobbish pleasure of being 
seen in the smartest company, it evidently likes and is 
willing to pay for ‘‘ the best.’”” And if the Grand 
Opera Syndicate have not managed, in the short time 
they have had for arranging a season at all, to provide 
us with any but the oldest stock dishes, they have at 
least seen to it that they shall be properly cooked and 
served reasonably hot with no stint of sauce and 
garnish. And I, for one, would rather sit down to 
‘ Rigoletto’ or ‘ Traviata,’ or even the glutinous 
sweetmeats of Signor Puccini, which are, at least in 
their native form, eminently ‘‘ good for the voice,”’ 
than have to swallow worthy attempts at novelties 
done d@ l’anglaise in understaffed and inadequate 
kitchens. 

‘ Rigoletto,’ indeed, must have opened more than 
one pair of eyes to the genius of Verdi, if only on ac- 
count of what Mme. Ivognen made of Gilda. In place 
of a great, not to say large, prima donna we had a 
little slip of a girl looking at life with wide, scared 
eyes that had till then been carefully blinkered. Caro 
nome was no longer a feat of vocalization, but a cry 
wrung from an ingenuous heart. It may have been 
done so, when first it was sung; for that certainly is 
what Verdi meant it to be. The only disadvantage I 
can see in this Gilda is that even a character in opera 
could hardly have been deceived into mistaking her 
slim corpse for the robust body of that fine tenor, Mr. 
Piccaver. 

I was unlucky in the operas I saw at His Majesty’s 
Theatre. ‘ Faust’ and ‘ Tannhaiiser’ are rivals in 
dullness. The tunes in the one are of a sickly weak- 
ness and to the other one may transfer the word 
fastened once on Mr. Holbrooke, that it is Wagner 
with the tunes left out. Yes, I know all about the 
‘ Pilgrims’ Chorus,’ the ‘ Hall of Song,’ and the ‘ Star 
of Eve ’; and all I can add is that I wish they had been 
left out too. ‘ Carmen,’ upon which I can dote, was 
spoilt by the indisposition of the leading lady; and 
‘ Pelléas et Mélisande ’ proved, as was to be expected, 
hopeless in English. Miss Maggie Teyte alone was in 
the spirit of the thing, and the terrible clarity of the 
diction made one long for opera in Choctaw rather 
than in an intelligible language. Here is an anthology 
culled at hazard: ‘‘ It did not occur to me to bring a 
torch ’’ ; ‘‘Why are you scrutinizing me as a beggar?’’; 
“* Are you not aware that it is late? ’’ I did not hear, 
‘* Have you the pen of my aunt?’”’ but I suppose it 
occurred during one of the scenes the infernal triangle 
compelled me to miss. And Mr. Parker kept on telling 
Miss Teyte to re-cover the ring as if it had been a 
worn bicycle-tyre. There is, none the less, every sign 
that, having obtained an artistic conscience in the 
person of Mr. Frederic Austin, the company has 
turned over a new leaf. It is certainly better suited by 
His Majesty’s Theatre than by the vastnesses of 
Covent Garden. 

The question of opera in English had been raised 
before at the Scala Theatre when the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany produced ‘ Fidelio.’ So far this gallant venture 
has received little except kicks, and it is certainly true 
that, being worth doing, it was worth doing better. 
The translation was atrocious and the production in the 
style familiar to our grandparents. But at least there 


was a style, which one of the rival companies has yet 
to achieve; and the opera was saved by the individual 
efforts of one or two singers. Miss Eva Turner’s 
Leonora was excellent, and in view of the amount of 
good music I heard during the evening, I am prepared 
to risk standing out against Wagner and the rest who 
put it down for a thoroughly poor work. I would rather 
hear it any night than ‘ Tannhaiiser,’ which contains 
nothing to match the lovely quartet in the first act. 
Indeed, the opera only needs a good translation—I 
understand Mr. Edward Dent is doing it that service 
—and a sensible producer, who might be found in the 
same person, to show itself for something nearer the 
best than the worst in the catalogue. 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 
By Ivor Brown 


The Great Adventure. By Arnold Bennett. 
Haymarket. 


Si HIS play deserved a second life long before it re- 


Theatre Royal, 


ceived it. The artist on the artist is always an 

engaging theme; one is promised an escape from 
the tyranny of ‘‘ temperament,’’ from the damnable 
iteration of whiskers and sombrero hats, and from the 
dreary alcoholism of the Soho-ho school. The darling 
vagabond may pass in the lending library, but the light 
of the stage is fatal to his plausibility. One remembers 
a masterly literary man created by the Guitrys, a sharp, 
morose, testy, selfish old baggage of genius ; once seen 
he made the flamboyant artist of the ordinary English 
play a torture and a travesty. The only possible 
generalization about the great artist is that he may be 
anything, but that whatever he happens to be he will 
be it with some emphasis. The young puppies who 
alternately fawn and snarl about his feet may express 
their infantile notions of the high endeavour in the 
fantastication of attire: the master, if he buys a 
bowler, will merely insist that it should be tremend- 
ously a bowler. 

Ilam Carve, Mr. Bennett’s master-painter, has his 
mood. He is a violent recluse; the very thought of 
social eminence affects him as one who turns giddy 
on a mountain-summit. He allows the nation to bury 
his valet in Westminster Abbey, under the impression 
that it is burying the master, not because he sees the 
joke of it, but because he sees the sense of it. This is to 
him an accident in the first place and a blessing in the 
second. For now, being dead yet alive, he can watch 
the world unwatched ; he is in the superbly triumphant 
position of the lion who cannot be lionized. He has 
the liberty of a parlour and the gigantic freedom to 
potter about Putney without a reporter to ask him 
why. There are great artists who cannot live without 
a fuss; there are others whose highest dream is to 
absent them from publicity awhile and in this harsh 
world draw their breath in peace. To the second 
category Mr. Bennett has added an admirable solitary. 
Nine out of ten artists on the stage never persuade one 
that they could make sixpence a year at their profes- 
sion, but Ilam has that about him which suggests the 
sovereign touch. His inhumanity is human. 

Ilam, once buried alive, is taken in hand by the 
young Putney widow, Mrs. Cannot. And here again 
Mr. Bennett is at the top of his form. For Jenny Can- 
not has just the assured knowingness of the back 
street; she knows exactly what she does not know. 
Art being a closed book to her, she will wet no finger 
to turn a leaf of it; but the cookery book on her 
kitchen dresser is, you may be sure, dog-eared with 
application. Her job being to look after a man, she 
will defy all principalities and powers to stop her doing 
it. The Grand Babylonian world may astound her, but 
it cannot impose upon or terrify the self-possession of 
Putney. It may be remembered that when Kipps was 
walking out on love intent in Kentish meadows, he 
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found himself menaced by a bull. His address to that 
animal was an incomparable revelation of the invin- 
cible Englishman. ‘‘You be orf,’’ said Art Kipps. And 
** You be orf,’’ said Mrs. Cannot to the world that 
once more would engulf the timid Ilam Carve. You 
can do anything to the English, but you cannot bowl 
them over: that is the message to the world of Mrs. 
Cannot. 

Miss Hilda Trevelyan now plays the part of Mrs. 
Cannot, ‘‘ created’? by Miss Wish Wynne. Miss 
Trevelyan struck me as too innocent; she seemed to be 
at ease with the world because she knew nothing about 
it, whereas Miss Wynne was the embodiment of dry 
confidence exactly because life for her was limited to 
Putney and Putney she had got quite pat. Miss 
Trevelyan has played too much among the honey-sweet 
gardens of Barrieism to be able to shake off charm. 
Was it unjust of me to suspect that this Mrs. Cannot 
might suddenly see fairies? The real Mrs. Cannot, 
I am convinced, saw nothing in her backyard but the 
invasive grocer’s boy or a superfluity of harmful, un- 
necessary cats. Miss Wynne, as I remember her, was 
the embodiment of the actual; not for her to find heaven 
in a wild flower or to probe the universal mysteries in 
the botanical outcrop of a crannied wall. ‘‘ Drat those 
weeds,’’ would have been her more likely reaction; 
Mrs. Cannot put the eye before the mind’s eye and got 
ahead with her work. There are ninety-nine such in 
every hundred of our little grey homes. Mr. Bennett 
knows all about that. 

Mr. Leslie Faber succeeds Mr. Ainley as Ilam Carve; 
he makes the artist more moody and less mannered, 
eschews the full range of fidgets, and keeps the soli- 
tary’s mood from germinating into scattered blossoms 
of fancy. The result is something less decorative but 
not lacking in depth and urgency. This Ilam was less 
of a handful for Mrs. Cannot, but he was just as much 
the sensitive rebel against fuss and the incurable, 
wandering watcher of the world. One felt his ambi- 
tion to be the unobserved observer as a strong and 
masterly thing, strong enough to scourge him when 
robbed of its fulfilment. The play thus acted misses 
something of its original delight, for the contrasted 
styles of Miss Wynne and Mr. Ainley revealed a little 
miracle of casting; but, play it as you will, Mr. Ben- 
nett’s grim smile is there. The ending is perfunctory 
and nobody is going to believe that the relentless news- 
gatherers of Fleet Street would let so notable a story as 
the mystery-man of the Abbey Tomb recede into a silent 
obscurity. However, the ironic joke had somehow to 
be wound up and Mr. Bennett is craftsman enough to 
do it with a scene of rare comedy in which Mr. Felix 
Aylmer makes the part of Lord Leonard Alcar glisten 
like patent-leather in the sun, and Mr. Cecil Brooking 
contributes a savagely transatlantic study of an 
American patron of the arts. This is a real collector’s 
piece. 


Verse 
SONNET 


ANY there are who set a subtle snare 
Thy beauty in a painted cage to hold, 

And some would bind thy limbs in bronze or gold, 
Making thy living clay than clay more rare, 
Till thou couldst walk all ages with the air 
Of a proud queen for whom no bell is tolled, 
And in the ear of Time might say, behold, 
I was, I am, and ever shall be fair. 


Alas that my poor hand will not respond 
Unto the ardent impulse of my heart, 

My mind is barren as a winter night: 

Is it that I, dear friend, am overfond 

And passion has enchained the wings of art 
And I instead am prisoned in thy light? 


Letters to the Editor 


1 The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free expres. 
sion in these col s of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


@ Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 


4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
INSANE 


To the Editor of the SaturDayY Review 


SIR,—In his letter on Lord Darling’s Bill dealing 
with the criminal responsibility of the insane, in The 
Times of May 26, Lord Birkenhead refuses to follow 
the advice of a Committee appointed by himself, com- 
posed exclusively of lawyers and administrators of the 
Criminal Law, persons not likely to be unduly favour. 
able to any proposal that might furnish a loophole of 
escape for the really culpable prisoner. 


Lord Birkenhead points out that any change in the 
law will affect persons accused of less grave crimes, 
although the plea of insanity is now seldom raised ex- 
cept in murder cases, on account of the risk of life- 
long detention in Broadmoor Asylum. It cannot have 
escaped his lordship’s keen intellect that this very fear 
of life-long detention must act very unfairly in many 
cases of minor crimes when the person is undoubtedly 
insane. Counsel hesitate to plead insanity, and the 
prisoner is sent for a certain period to prison, the very 
worst place for him. Thus do we manufacture chronic 
lunatics by sending early cases to prison instead of to 
special hospitaus for the insane. This is not justice, 
and therefore the law should be altered, so that de- 
tention in Broadmoor should only ensue when the 
person is too dangerous to be confined in an ordinary 
mental hospital or to be treated in his own home. 
Once insanity and irresponsibility have been proved, 
the accused should be treated as a sick man, but with 
the proviso that society should be protected from him 
if he is dangerous. 


It may be pointed out that what Lord Birkenhead 
terms the extreme medical school of thought is com- 
posed of those who have passed their lives observing 
and studying insanity, while the so-called moderate 
school consists chiefly of those who have not done so. 
It would seem reasonable to prefer the opinion of those 
with expert knowledge to that of persons who have no 
special knowledge of the subject. In other depart- 
ments of medical knowledge one usually accepts the 
opinion of a specialist, e.g., an eye surgeon’s in pre- 
ference to that of a general practitioner in a case of 
eye disease. Yet Lord Birkenhead says that there can 
be no reconciliation between the lawyers and the ex- 
treme medical school. 


Lord Birkenhead objects to casting on the Crown 
the onus of proving irresponsibility, when lunacy has 
been proved. But it is only common-sense presump- 
tion which is recognized in every-day life that one 
should not take a lunatic’s words or conduct seriously. 
Why does he object to this presumption being recog- 
nized in criminal cases, as, indeed, it is already in cer- 
tain civil actions, viz., testamentary actions, where, 
once lunacy is proved, the onus of proving capacity to 
make a valid will is cast on those who allege such 
capacity, i.e., the propounders of the will? Similarly, 
if the Crown in a criminal charge alleges that an 
accused person proved to be insane is responsible, the 
Crown should have to prove such allegation. 


Lord Birkenhead’s belief that the inability of the jury 


to find an absence of relation between the insanity and 
the act committed will result in ‘‘ hopeless confusion, 
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leading to a licence to the persons concerned to commit 
with impunity any crime they have a mind to ” appears 
to be illogical. The exact.opposite to the present con- 
fusion will surely be the result. The accused must 
first have been proved to be insane to the satisfaction 
of the jury, which, indeed, may insist upon more than 
‘« subjective evidence,” no matter what the medical 
opinion of insanity may be. Then the jury has to de- 
clare that it is able or unable to exclude a relation 
between the insanity and the act. In the latter alter- 
native the accused will, without any of the present 
confusion of sentencing and reprieving, be adjudged 
guilty but insane and irresponsible, a decision which, 
in the case of grave crimes, implies prolonged deten- 
tion in Broadmoor. Will such a result encourage cri- 
minals to commit similar crimes? Even if it did, 
would Lord Birkenhead approve of our punishing luna- 
tics unjustly in order to save ourselves from some prob- 
lematical crime? 

Lord Birkenhead quotes the remark of Lord Atkin’s 
Committee: ‘‘ The effect must be to transfer many 
inmates of prisons to criminal lunatic asylums.” But 
is not an asylum the proper place for these lunatics? 
Why do the lawyers wish to keep them in prisons? 
It is inhuman to do so for many reasons. I may 
quote here the answer of the Home Office on February 
28, that it was impossible for want of the proper staff 
to keep all mental and medically unfit prisoners who 
were confined in cells, in the charge of medical order- 
lies. Apparently in this twentieth century, lunatics are 
kept locked up in cells and have no skilled attendants ! 

Lord Birkenhead foresees great difficulties in the 
way of proving the existence of an irresistible impulse. 
If that view proves to be correct, few persons will 
succeed in obtaining a ‘‘ guilty but insane” verdict 
by means of the proposed clause. As lawyers seem 
afraid that through this clause too many prisoners will 
escape being sentenced, this result should please them 
and diminish their opposition to the proposed change. 
They also seem to forget that the existence of the irre- 
sistible impulse must be proved by medical or other 
evidence. Why, then, is the jury’s position described 
as impossible? It cannot acquit an accused under the 
proposed clause unless (1) the accused is proved to 
be insane, and (2) the existence of an irresistible im- 
pulse is also proved. How under these circumstances 
any really culpable accused can escape justice is beyond 
my conception. On the contrary, irresponsible lunatics 
will, possibly, sometimes be sentenced in spite of the 
clause, owing to the difficulty of proving the existence 
of an irresistible impulse which, nevertheless, may have 
existed. 

Lord Birkenhead points out the difficulty of proving 
complete loss of self-control. Granted. But, again, 
that very difficulty contradicts his lordship’s belief that 
the clause will tend to exculpate real criminals, because, 
until complete loss is proved, the accused is held to be 
responsible. The difficulty of proof tends to the con- 
demnation of the innocent, not to the absolution of the 
criminal. 

The excuse for the perpetuation of an injustice made 
in the learned lord’s last paragraph, viz., that the in- 
justice can be remedied later on by the Home Secretary 
sounds strangely coming from a lawyer’s pen. Why 
bother with a jury at all if you contradict its verdict? 
And yet the same writer in an earlier paragraph avows 
himself an upholder of the jury system ! 

His lordship appears still to approve of the absurd 
McNaughten rules, condemned by many lawyers and by 
all who know anything of insanity. Yet no proof has 
ever been given that the knowledge of right and wrong 
is a practicable test of responsibility in cases of in- 
sanity. Indeed, it has proved inapplicable in many 
thousands of cases. The whole modern management 
of the insane, backed by universal public opinion, is 
based on the principle that the knowledge of right and 
wrong is immaterial. ‘‘ Such a test assumes that the 
lunatic can regulate his behaviour in the same manner 


as the sane person, which is precisely what he cannot 
do: if he could he would not be a lunatic. In his 
case a different basis of responsibility must be found if 
the term ‘ responsibility’ is to retain any ethical 
meaning.” 

The attitude of the legal profession to the 
McNaughten rule, appears to be an example of the 
‘* scholasticism,” indicated in the last number of the 
Journal of Mental Science as the besetting sin of 
the legal mind, and defined as an infinite belief in the 
virtue of correct reasoning, combined with a profound 
reluctance to examine first principles. 

I am, etc., 
JoHN WaRNOCK 

28 Addison Road, W.14 


THE DEGRADATION OF LANGUAGE 
To the Editer of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—On April. 27 you published a letter from me, 
the argument of which was that we have always lacked 
a sense of form in language, and that inability to 
handle one’s mother-tongue goes hand in hand with 
inability to think clearly. The late Mr. Clutton Brock 
described the ordinary well-to-do Englishman as being 
deliberately brainless: his language is certainly not 
likely to correct any tendencies he may have in that 
direction. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s verdict, that no Eng- 
lishman has ever so much as understood the meaning 
of the word “‘ principle,’’ is no doubt an exaggeration : 
some Englishmen have always regretted that English 
has no such word as the German “ principiell.’’ (Why 
should we not say “‘ principial ’’ ?) 


Still, it is, I think, certain that to most of us it is 
far harder to think logically and clearly than it is to 
the ordinary Frenchman: that the chaotic state of our 
language is both a result and a cause of our unwilling- 
ness or inability to make the effort: that our national 
fondness for compromise, which means, I suppose, sub- 
ordination of principle to the necessities, real or imag- 
inary, of the moment, is merely another symptom of 
the disease. Your issue of May 3 contains a letter 
from Mr. Lindsay S. Garrett, which seems to me to 
show very clearly the seriousness of the situation we 
are ‘‘ up against.’’ In the opening paragraph of this 
letter, ‘‘ breaches’? is no doubt a misprint for 
‘* breathes ’’: ‘‘ pessimism ’’ evidently does not mean 
what it ought to mean: and the assertion that my 
‘* pessimism ”’ is born of indifference cannot, I think, 
mean anything at all. The use of the words 
‘* optimism ’’ and ‘‘ pessimism ’’ to denote a moment- 
ary frame of mind regarding some specific issue is 
common in the United States, where any man who 
believes that some particular undertaking will succeed 
can expect to be described as being ‘‘ optimistic of 
results ’’ or ‘‘ optimistic of success.’’ I have not yet 
noticed the phrase ‘‘ pessimistic of failure,’’ but it will 
probably appear before long in both countries. 


In his next paragraph Mr. Garrett says that certain 
words, cited by me, “‘ are irrelevant to the complaint 
of ‘ modern times.’ ’’ I don’t know whether ‘‘ com- 
plaint ’’ means my jeremiad or the disease which afflicts 
our language. Can words be said to be irrelevant to 
a complaint? 


Mr. Garrett defends ‘‘ ceaseless ’’ and “‘ relentless ”’ 
on the ground that ‘‘ cease’’ and “‘ relent ’’ are verbal 
nouns, and can therefore take the affix ‘‘ -less.’’ They 
can also, of course, take the affix ‘‘ -ful ’’ : so we may 
look forward to ‘‘ ceaseful ’’ and ‘‘ relentful’’ as well 
as to ‘‘ resentless.’’ What a prospect! ‘* Remind- 
ful ’’ is already claiming admittance to our hospitable 
—or “ receiveful ’’—language; and if Mr. Garrett 
really believes that verbs are also verbal nouns, he 
ought to welcome the newcomers. 


This theory about verbal nouns was probably in- 
vented by some grammarian who, setting out to com- 
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pile an English grammar, found himself faced by a 
swarm of words which neither he nor anyone else could 
account for, or justify. He could not be expected to 
say that the language is full of mongrel formations, 
which ought never to have come into use: his only way 
out was to say that verbs, being nouns, can, etc., etc. 
But why should anybody who is not writing a grammar 
repeat such a statement? 

‘* Many of the words in ‘ -able’ are permissible.’’ 
Very true: but not very helpful: the question being 
whether any of them are not permissible, and if so, 
why. Mr. Garrett, who in the following paragraph 
comes out as a stern believer in principle as opposed 
to personal taste, ‘‘ never quite liked’’ the word 
‘* reliable ’’ : it makes him think of something which, if 
it were a French word, it would not mean, and is there- 
fore equivocal, which we writers are careful to avoid. 
It is a pity that we writers are not equally careful to 
avoid the use of relative pronouns which have no ante- 
cedent, and of such ramshackle phrases as ‘‘ whether 
a word offends or not offends the laws of the language’s 
structure.’’ These things, together with Mr. Gar- 
rett’s beliefs about verbal nouns and the depravity of 
people who say, ‘‘ I hope to be able to come ”’ (the 
double infinitive in juxtaposition): his willingness to 
cite, as examples of an abuse of prepositions, locutions 
which contain no prepositions : his apparent belief that 
it is right to say ‘‘ it is going to be a fine day ’’ and 
wrong to say ‘‘ I am going to stay in bed to-morrow ”’ : 
his reference to what scholars term the indirect 
‘* sentence ’’ and his assertion (to me quite unintellig- 
ible) that ‘‘the construction with the subjunctive should 
be effected in alliance with that mood’s tense ’’: all 
these things will be carefully stored in my armoury, 
ready for use against anybody who is rash enough to 
say that we have any innate sense of form in language, 
or that we are not the most muddleheaded people in 
the world. The final sentence in my first letter is, no 
doubt, open to criticism, but not, I think, on any such 
grounds as those adduced by Mr. Garrett. 

In any case the question at issue is not whether my 
English is as good as it ought to be, but whether our 
language is or is not—owing to an inborn defect in 
our make up—likely to become a formless jargon, and 
whether anything can be done towards curing the dis- 
ease. Mr. Garrett seems to me to be very much at sea 
as to what his attitude in the matter is. He disapproves 
of my view of the case. ‘‘ Pessimism born of indif- 
ference.’’ ‘‘ To say of evils that they are neither tem- 
porary nor curable is to anticipate the failure of reform 
by seducing the imagination.’’ I don’t know what this 
means, but it is plainly an expression of disapproval. 
‘* Those who are weak in conviction and earnestness 
seek to stifle every voice for amendment.’’ This cannot 
apply to me: nothing would please me more than that 
Mr. Garrett should explain what can be done to cure 
the evil which he describes in the preceding paragraph. 
If he could see a remedy for the state of things which 
he condemns so bitterly, he would surely tell us what 
it is: if he cannot see any remedy, then he and I are, to 
that extent, in the same boat. 

It would be most interesting to hear Mr. Garrett’s 
opinion as to why we are treating our language in the 
way he describes. I have expounded my view of the 
matter, perhaps at excessive length: is it not up to 
Mr. Garrett to expound his? and also to give up his 
belief that ‘‘ does it not devolve upon ”’ would have the 
same meaning as the words in italics? I trust, Sir, 
that you will allow me to discuss next week Mr. Gar- 
rett’s contention that authors and scholars can be 
relied on as guardians of the language. 

I am, etc., 
T. G. Martin 

Raft River, B.C. May 30. 


P.S.—I have just seen ‘‘ optimistic of results ’’ in an 


English Sunday newspaper for May 4. What are Mr. 
Garrett’s watchdogs going to do about it? 


CONSERVATIVE APATHY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 

SIR,—I notice that at the recent conference of Con- 
servative Clubs held at the Cannon Street Hote] 
London, suggestions were put forward for increasing 
the facilities for working men to become candidates for 
Parliament. It was then very properly suggested that 
any financial backing for such candidates should come 
from the constituencies themselves. 

It has long been a fault of Conservative organization 
that too much reliance has been placed upon subsidies 
and too little on the contributions of the man in the 
street. This is a most demoralizing and pernicious 
practice. What the public do not have to pay for they 
do not appreciate. The Socialists know well the value 
of individual contributions. The poor man’s shilling 
in aggregate will do more for the political fortunes of 
a party than all the wealth of a rich patron applied to 
an apathetic and expectant electorate. The local Con- 
servative organizations should be self-supporting. 

I am, etc., 
Cheltenham RoBERT RADNOR 


THE ELECTION QUESTIONNAIRE 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Recent events in the House of Commons 
inake it clear that all who are actively interested in 
politics must make up their minds as to the attitude 
to be adopted towards the pledge and questionnaire. 

The existence of the questionnaire in its many and 
various forms is definitely contrary to the constitu- 
tional principles of this country. Blackstone says: 

The Commons consist of the representatives of the nation 
at large, exclusive of the peerage. . Every member, though 
chosen by a particular district, once he is elected and returned, 
serves for the whole realm; the end of his coming thither 
being not particular but general; not merely to advantage his 
constituents but the commonwealth as a whole. 

As a prospective Parliamentary candidate, I find 
numbers of questions put to me of particular and not 
of general application, which bear no relation to prin- 
ciples, however interesting and important to those who 
pose them. It seems to me the only proper practice 
for prospective candidates to adopt is to unite in re- 
fusing to give pledges except that they will apply to 
any specific question which may arise for decision the 
political principles which they avow. Those who are 
concerned that politics should be clean must unite to 
kill the questionnaire. 

I am, etc., 
H. L. NatrHan 

1 Finsbury Square, E.C.2 


U.S.A., CANADA, AND JAPAN 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—While one must respect the plea that the 
decision to exclude Asiatics from the United States is 
that country’s own affair, it is also to be hoped that, 
during these trying days for the Japanese people, no 
responsible citizen of Great Britain will act in a 
manner calculated to irritate a friendly nation. 

For the British Empire generally the present situa- 
tion is difficult ; for Canada, recent developments make 
it peculiarly so. Hitherto the wheat from Western 
Canada has been passing through American channels 
to the tune of 100,000,000 bushels a year, a movement 
which is now being rapidly turned by the development 
of Vancouver as a grain port. One result is that an 
industry which has been enriching American railways 
and American harbours in its passage to the Atlantic 
is year by year becoming more and more a possession 
of our own Dominion. Another result is that a new 
trade has been opened up through British Columbia 
and across the Pacific with the Far East. For the 
year which ended in March, 10,850,354 bushels of 
grain were shipped from Vancouver to the Orient, 
chiefly to Japan, as against only 2,242,300 bushels the 
year before. The main limitation to the growth of that 
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vast trade has been the lack of elevator facilities in 
Vancouver, and in this respect the firm of Spillers are 
about to double the potentialities of the port for this 
year’s crop by completing a new elevator with an out- 
going capacity of 600,000 bushels an hour. 

In the near future Japan may thus be one of Canada’s 
best customers. That Dominion, so delicately situated 
with the United States to the south and Japan over 
the water, can be trusted to observe a strictly friendly 
neutrality when the Immigration Act becomes law on 
the first of next month. 

I am, etc., 
J. M. Hocce 

House of Commons 


EXPERIMENT AND RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 
To the Editor of the SaruRrDay REVIEW 


SIR,—We have on previous occasions availed our- 
selves of the hospitality of the Press in order to in- 
form the public of the progress of Bembridge School, 
founded five years ago, to give effect to certain re- 
forms in education while maintaining those features 
which have stood the test of time and experience. We 
feel it is due to many who have given their sympathy 
and encouragement to a great venture to record briefly 
some developments in connexion with the progress of 
the school. 

Its numbers have steadily increased and now reach 
a hundred. A Junior House has been built. Addi- 
tional grounds have been purchased and the playing 
fields now extend to nearly forty acres. The first con- 
tingent trained at the school have gone, or are about 
to go, to various universities and have held their own 
with boys from other schools. New buildings are being 
undertaken. 

But what we especially desire to speak of is the suc- 
cess which has attended the encouragement given to 
creative work in the broadest sense. The school has 
recently published through the Cambridge University 
Press, examples of the work of its members, under the 
title of ‘ Prose, Poetry, and Pictures,’ by members of 
Bembridge School, containing their exclusive and un- 
aided work. Two remarkable tributes out of many 
may be quoted in connexion with this work. 

Mr. John Masefield states: ‘‘ I am surprised and 
delighted by the variety and skill and talent of the 
minds which made it. It is really most remarkable. 
I value it highly and shall watch the future of the 
young contributors with keen interest.’’ Mr. Arnold 
Bennett writes: ‘* I do not want to say too much, but 
I have seen many such productions of schools and 
colleges in my time, and have even judged literary 
competitions for them, and I have never seen any- 
thing equal to this volume in its three different lines. 
There is simply nothing crude in the whole of it, and 
some of the contributions are really wonderful.”’ 

These spontaneous tributes to one side of the creative 
work of the school justify the hopes we have formerly 
expressed. May we add that the Honorary Warden is 
always glad to receive visitors at the school, and if 
written to at Yellowsands, Bembridge, Isle of Wight, 
will gladly give any information possible? 

We are, etc., 
W. R. Ince (Dean of St. Paul’s), 
Cuas. F. G. MASTERMAN, 
G. P. Goocn, 
H. W. NEvINSON, 
H. J. Lask1, 
J. Howard WHITEHOUSE. 
Society for Experiment and Research in Education, 
Yellowsands, Bembridge, I. 0. W. 


WEMBLEY INTERNATIONAL 1928 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—We have heard a good deal from those who 
are not full-blooded Imperialists of the one-sidedness of 
Wembley. 


Their cry is one of wasted opportunity 


21 June 1924 

which must gain much sympathy. ‘ Why,” 
they say, ‘‘ is the greatest exhibition ever held devote 
to the glorification of one country and one Empire? 
Will those nations which already grudge us our far- 
flung interests hold us in greater admiration when 
we flaunt before them riches and broad acres which 
they are not invited to share? That many of those 
acres should be also empty can only add to a feeling 
of jealousy among overcrowded peoples, and detract 
from the harmony of our world relations.’’ 

I would answer these people that we have at Wem- 
bley fine buildings whose life is not to be estimated at 
one year but at ten. When the Empire has concluded 
its advertising campaign, let us invite the nations of 
Europe, the Americas, China, and Japan to occupy 
these spacious pavilions and dress these unrivalled 
shop windows. We will ask them to fill that gap of 
British mass ignorance, and that chasm of indifference 
about the foreigner’s life and industries, which, we 
are assured, are now being bridged in relation to our 
Empire. These countries would welcome this oppor- 
tunity of bringing themselves to the doors of our 
‘* great untravelled,’’ while the facilities for real busi- 
ness would be a further stimulus. 

Since the best of exhibitions is a tiring pleasure 
and a drain on the individual pocket, an interval of 
three years would be welcome before the opening in 
1928 of ‘‘ Wembley International.’’ This date coin- 
cides happily with another demonstration of Inter- 
national importance, the Ninth Olympiad, for which 
Wembley Stadium would be a fitting cadre. 

Might not such an Exhibition, conceived in the 
spirit of 1851, prove a first step towards that wider 
tolerance between nationals, based on knowledge of 
‘“ how the other man lives,’’ which alone can effect 
a lasting insurance against wars and rumours of wars? 
If this is impracticable I would gladly hear reasons 
why. 

I am, etc., 
A. J. R. FRASER TAyLor 

42 Selborne Road, Hove 


THE WIDENING OF PRINCE’S STREET 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Now that various proposals in regard to the 
widening of Prince’s Street are again under discussion 
in the Press, perhaps I may be allowed to recall to your 
readers a project I had the good fortune to originate in 
your issue of August 11 last, when I wrote from Paris 
on the subject of the Bank of England. ‘‘ Why should 
not the innovation be started on the west side of 
Prince’s Street instead of on the east; on the row of 
antiquated buildings now occupied by the London Joint 
Stock, Union, and sundry other banking establish- 
ments of lesser note? ’’ 

Since then I have been honoured with some rather 
favourable correspondence by Sir William Soulsby, 
secretary to the late and present Lord Mayors, as well 
as by the secretaries of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the London Society, and the Town Plan- 
ning Institute, each of which has expressed interest in 
the subject ; while the last named indeed included in its 
Journal for April a short notice of my scheme. 

As I suggested, when writing to these bodies on 
the advice of Prof. S. D. Adshead, the demolition 
need only involve the removal of the last building in 
Prince’s Street at the Lothbury end, though at the 
Poultry corner the houses as far west as St. Mildred’s 
Court might have to be sacrificed so as to obtain a 
triangular area which would align the new Prince’s 
Street more directly with Queen Victoria and Moor- 
gate Streets, and thereby evolve a wider thoroughfare 
at a perilous carrefour, where the City traffic has been 
congested from time immemorial. 

Although vested interests would be temporarily inter- 
fered with, the gain to the City would soon be more 
than repaid by the increased rentals obtainable; but I 
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was informed last November by Sir William Soulsby 
that the said improvement had been abandoned for the 
time being, because the London County Council in its 
wisdom was not disposed to be responsible for half the 
cost of the undertaking ! 
I am, etc., 
N. W. 
The White Hall, Montague Street, W.C.1 


HONOURING THE WORTHY 
To the Editor of the SarurDAyY REVIEW 

SIR,—The suggestion has been made to me that the 
men recognized as truly great should be filmed for the 
cinema when taking part in some public work, so that 
the representation may at any time be produced for 
historical or biographical purposes. It is to be re- 
gretted, for instance, that we cannot now reproduce 
the figure of Lord Morley in this way. 

We do not sufficiently recognize the worth of our 
great men. I beg to propose a plan which, if followed 
out, may help us to esteem more worthily those who 
have bequeathed to the world the legacy of a noble 
example, as well as having rendered some distinguished 
service for the public good, in the Church, in educa- 
tion, in literature, and the arts of peace. 

I desire that all readers to whom this letter makes 
an appeal should unite with me in producing a 
Biographical Calendar. I should be glad to hear 
from all who are interested. 

If a reader can contribute only six names, please 
send them to me with the dates on which they are to be 
commemorated, and such other particulars as may be 
placed on record. It may not be possible to give 
exact dates in every case. (None of the names in the 
Prayer Book Calendar is correct in date.) If two or 
more names are suggested for the same day, they may 
be appropriated to other days in the same week. 

The contemplation of the noble and the good is never 
wasted. If it be true that ‘‘ We acquire the hue of 
that to which we cling,’’ let us cling to the highest and 
the best. 

I am, etc., 
202 Hightown Road, Luton MELSON GODFREY 


We have received several letters from correspondents 
on the subject of the alleged cruelty of the Rodeo, but 
as the matter is at present sub judice, we are unable to 
publish them.—Eb. S.R. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


{ The following list contains some of the more important 
events of the week beginning June 21. 


THEATRES 

Oxrorp, WapHaM CoLitece Garpens.—O.U.D.S. in ‘ Love’s 
Labour Lost.’ If wet at Oxford Playhouse. Saturday, June 21, 
and subsequently. 

New Oxrorp THEATRE (Oxford Street, W.1). ‘Old Vic.’ 
Shakespearean Company’s season. ‘ Hamlet.’ Monday, June 23, 
and throughout the week. 

Garrick THEATRE (Charing Cross Road, W.C.2). ‘ The Other 
Mr. Gibbs.’ By Will Evans and Guy Reeve. Wednesday, 
June 25, and subsequently. 


MUSIC 
CrystaL Parace (Sydenham Hill). Jubilee Performance of 
Verdi’s ‘ Requiem.’ Saturday, June 21, at 3 p.m. 
Eouian Hatt (New Bond Street, W.1). Kutcher String Quar- 
tet. Monday, June 23, at 8.15 p.m. 
Wicmore Hatt (Wigmore Street, W.1). Albert Digney. Vocal 
Recital. Friday, June 27, at 8.30. 


EXHIBITIONS 
Contemporary Art Society (Colnaghi’s Galleries, 144 New 
Bond Street, W.1). Loan Exhibition of Modern Foreign Paint- 
ing. Saturday, June 21, until Friday, July 4. 
Grieves Art GaLiery (22 Old Bond Street, W.1). The Guild 
of Potters. Tuesday, June 24, and subsequently. 


LECTURE 
University Cottece (Gower Street, W.C.1). ‘ Re-conciliation 
in Anglo-American History.’ By Professor A. F. Pollard. The 
Earl of Balfour, K.G., O.M., in the chair. Thursday, June 26, 
at 5.30 p.m. 


Reviews 


THE END OF AN EMPIRE 


The Lost Dominion. By Al. Carthill. Black- 
wood. I5s. net. 
India: A Bird’s-eye View. By the Earl of 
Ronaldshay. Constable. 18s. net. 
South Indian Hours. By Oswald J. Couldrey. 
Hurst and Blackett. 18s. net. 
Mahatma Gandhi. By Romain Rolland. Swarth- 
more Press. 5s. net. 


HE ignorant or disingenuous optimism which finds 

the growth of Indian self-government in the decay 

of the British Raj can hardly survive perusal of the 
first of the four books on our list. Not that the author 
of ‘ The Lost Dominion ’ shows any special originality 
in criticism, but that he is exceptionally patient in the 
relation of a vast number of more or less familiar facts, 
and for the most part allows the evidence to tell with- 
out rhetorical assistance. He sees and, in words which 
are identical with those used a few months ago by the 
SaTuRDAY REvIEw, says, that ‘‘Government cannot be 
carried on by the occasional intervention of a deus ex 
machina, especially an apologetic and explanatory deus 
ex machina.’’ He has the courage to recognize that 
under the conditions which must very shortly obtain in 
India, if the experiment of 1919 be persisted in, the 
preservation of the British element in the services will 
be ‘* impossible and undesirable,’’ and is not deceived 
with those who think to have a personnel comparable 
to that of pre-Montagu India under a system which 
offers neither inducements nor opportunities. 
That India is lost, as he thinks, seems to us a pre- 
mature assumption, but the danger that it will be lost 
to the Empire is great enough and near enough to 
force upon us the question whether it could possibly 
survive when independent of the Empire in everything 
but name. Sir John Strachey, in his classic work on 
Indian administration, set down as the most important 
fact about India that there was no such country, and 
Lord Ronaldshay, in the admirable descriptive and 
critical summary he now gives us, is disposed to re- 
peat warnings against generalizations about a country 
that were better styled a continent. Yet we are not 
altogether denied a basis for generalization by 
the variety of India, with its many climates, many races 
and languages and religions, its spectacle of communi- 
ties at every stage of evolution known to history. Two 
great facts at least can be seized. One is that the 
Indian, to whatever race or religion or Province he 
may belong, is ordinarily an agriculturist. Over 
seventy per cent. of the population is dependent on the 
cultivation of the soil, and the number of true cities 
in an area as large as all Europe without Russia is 
only thirty. Whatever else may be inferred from this, 
it is plain that no political system understood only by 
the sophisticated urban minority can be worked in 
India, except as an intolerable oligarchy. The second 
great fact about India as a whole, and this has never 
been clearer than in Lord Ronaldshay’s pages, is that 
its peoples are profoundly pessimistic. How far their 
attitude may be due to the lowering of vitality by 
climatic conditions or by malaria and hookworm, how 
far it may be due to the belief of all Hindus in karma 
and its corollary, indefinitely repeated rebirth, who 
shall decide? The truth remains that no political 
system which presupposes sustained lust for material 
good and unresting hatred of social evils can count on 
general support from peoples so content to accept ill as 
in the scheme of things, so apathetic about material 
progress, as those of India. 
That Hindu civilization, whether in the mainly Aryan 
north or in the Dravidian south to which Mr. Couldrey 
has sympathetically devoted his pleasant pages, has its 
charm will not be contested by anyone who really knows 
India. There may even be moments when the non- 
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political side of Mr. Gandhi’s gospel elicits from us a 
qualified approval, as of something the impossibility of 
which is the condemnation of Western civilization 
rather than of ancient India. Mr. Romain Rolland’s 
uncritical book, however, is hardly likely to increase 
tolerance of activities which, when diverted to politics, 
have been immensely mischievous; and we notice the 
book here only because among the blessings of British 
rule in India has been one destined to prove a curse on 
the cessation of that rule) When Mr. Gandhi com- 
piles his catalogue of the wrongs Great Britain is sup- 
posed to have done India, he does not include the arti- 
ficial preservation of certain peculiar communal 
institutions and practices by scrupulous non-interven- 
tion in the religious and social life of the peoples of 
India. A foreign Government was bound to stand 
aloof from much in the inner lives of Indians, but there 
is no doubt certain obstacles to partial fusion of com- 
munities would by now have weakened if British 
officials and Courts of Law had not felt obliged to 
petrify Indian society at the stage at which Great 
Britain became master of India. In that respect India 
is less fitted to achieve, should any considerable part of 
her population desire it, national unity than she would 
have been without British rule. And one other thing 
the British have done to keep India back from fitness 
for self-government. They have postponed for genera- 
tions that infusion of fresh blood from the conquering 
north-west without which India has never produced a 
sufficiency of either statesmen or soldiers. But even 
the most fanatical believer in education for self-govern- 
ment might shrink from leaving India exposed to 
another Babar in hope of another Akbar. 


TALKS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 


Elements of Shooting. By Eric Parker. 
trated. Field Press. 15s. net. 


R. ERIC PARKER is shooting editor of the 

Field, so that in addition to his own considerable 
experience, that of many other notable sportsmen will, 
presumably, be at his disposal. His book is professedly 
addressed to the beginner. But after bringing his 
pupil into the field, fortified with unstinted good advice, 
he proceeds to deal generally with the handling of 
game birds from a more advanced point of view, such 
as all may read with profit and interest. First, however, 
he compares what he regards as the improved method 
of introducing the tyro to the field with that which 
obtained in former days. His apprenticeship is ap- 


Illus- 


parently no longer served at large with a single-barrel, 


as of yore, but in a shooting school, where his 
elementary marksmanship, derived only from his school 
miniature rifle range, is tested by every kind of shot 
that the clay-pigeon can afford. Every faulty aim is 
corrected by elaborate contrivances, every peculiarity 
of sight-alignment or even physique is studied, and 
the first gun, no longer a single-barrel, cunningly 
built on the prescribed lines. 

Fortunate youth—or is he fortunate? Has he not 
lost a golden period, and one of life’s memories? But 
the candidate for a game-licence is now adjudged as 
less likely to shoot his friends or wound birds than the 
self-taught pursuer of coneys and cockiolly birds. It 
may be so, though it outrages sentiment and tradition. 
Who would give up the memory of those adventurous 
days with nature and the single-barrel? And what a 
lot one knew when the thrilling moment came for the 
first game licence! How familiar was the grip of a 
gun, its range of fire, the sight and sound and even 
habit of every ordinary bird that flew. 

Whether this or the shooting school is the best pre- 
paration, there is no doubt whatever that the school 
has proved a godsend to the persistently bad shot. 
There was a time when men, even with a notably good 
eye in all other sports, had to abandon shooting or 
continue an agony to themselves and a nuisance to their 
friends. Such failures remained an exasperating 


mystery till the test of the shooting school went far to 
explain, relieve, or prevent them. 

The partridge naturally gets prominent treatment 
in this book. Dismissing dogs, as only now indis- 
pensable in remote patches of England and Wales, Mr. 
Parker, for enjoyment, decides in favour of walking up 
birds as against the more fashionable method of driv- 
ing, and we thoroughly agree with him. In driving 
‘** you walk to your stand and stay there, sometimes 
rather tediously,’’ you become merely an executioner, 
In walking, however, every gun automatically takes 
some share in the management’s endeavours to handle 
the birds successfully. But that is not nearly all. For 
Mr. Parker has a very charming page on the delights 
of treading the September fields with their varied 
autumnal colouring and clothing—‘ getting at the 
heart of the farm,’’ as he puts it, though an interest 
in agriculture is not a ruling passion, we imagine, with 
the average modern shooting man. In his chapter on 
shooting and rearing pheasants, the author gives a re- 
markable instance in figures of the contrast in expense 
between a shoot in a grass hunting country and one in 
Hampshire. In the first, every pheasant killed repre- 
sents seven shillings, in the second ninepence. Whether 
treating of grouse, which he deals with at length, 
pheasants, or partridges, the author is continually im- 
pressing caution on his pupil, which he cannot help 
thinking the emancipated product of a shooting school 
would need more than the self-taught ranger. 

Mr. Parker also gives as warnings some terrifying 
but amusing instances from his own experience. Even 
in old days, when there were not so many half-baked 
sportsmen about, there was generally a dangerous 
shot who could not be ignored. We remember an Irish 
baronet of this type who established a regular under- 
standing that the bachelor of the party should be 
offered up as a potential sacrifice to his erratic 
volleys, and if there was more than one bachelor, lots 
were drawn between them. Coming from Mr. Parker’s 
pen, we need hardly say that the book is pleasant read- 
ing. In addition to the chapters on normal game 
birds, there are some equally agreeable and informing 
pages on woodcock, snipe, wildfowl, and ground game. 
There are also some excellent coloured illustrations of 
plumage and of eggs. 


SOME RECENT VERSE 
Songs of Shadow-of-a-Leaf. By Alfred Noyes. 
Blackwood. 5s. net. 


Heliodora, and Other Poems. By H. D. Cape. 


5S. net. 

Poems. By F.O. Mann. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Before the Dawn. By Hugh I’Anson Fausset. 
Dent. 5s. net. 


Up Hill and Down Dale. By Kenneth Ashley. 
The Bodley Head. 5s. net. 

Selected Poems of Lord de Tabley. Edited by 
John Drinkwater. Milford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 3s. 6d. net. 


R. NOYES has, in his time, written a great deal 

of verse and a little poetry. Sometimes, in the 
romantic ballad manner, he has achieved beauty. But 
in the main he is rhetorical and fluent ; and these quali- 
ties, though they do not preclude poetic excellence (did 
not Byron possess them?), yet certainly do not foster 
it. The best things in ‘ Songs of Shadow-of-a-Leaf ’ 
will not increase their author’s reputation: the worst 
things, we fear, may decrease it. We venture to sug- 
gest that social satire is not his forte: we will not be 
so cruel as to quote ‘ Lady Jane and the Pekinese ’ in 
support of our contention. 

The fame of the lady who writes as ‘‘ H. D. ” rests 
upon qualities which are, in contrast to those of Mr. 
Noyes, what critics used to mean a long time ago 
when they labelled certain works “ classic ’’’ in con- 
trast to the supposedly disordered violence of romance. 
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The distinction was illusory, and is dead: but the echo 
of it lingers, and we catch it whenever we use the de- 
batable word. ‘‘ H. D.,’’ anyway, is classic in the 
narrower and juster sense. She chooses classical themes 
and classical models: she weaves translations or 
adaptations of Greek poems into the texture of her 
verse. She is, we believe, hailed by the Imagists as 
the supreme—indeed, the only perfect—Imagist; but 
we are not excessively interested in schools of poetry ; 
we ask ourselves only whether the poetry itself is beau- 
tiful. And about ‘‘ H. D. ’’ we do not feel quite sure. 
Her work has certain remarkable characteristics: its 
‘* free ’’ rhythms are never unmelodious: its austerity 
of epithet never degenerates into affectation: it con- 
veys clear pictures. But somehow it does not seem to 
achieve either grandeur or intensity. Here is a fair 
specimen : it is called ‘ Moonrise ’ : 

Will you glimmer on the sea? 

will you fling your spear-head 

on the shore? 

what note shall we pitch? 

we have a song, 

on the bank we share our arrows; 

the loosed string tells our note: 


O flight, 
bring her swiftly to our song. 
she is great, 
we measure her by the pine-trees. 
When Mr. F. O. Mann writes: 
Come, boys, let’s be witty, 
we remember that someone else wrote: 
Think no more, lad; laugh, be jolly. 
When he begins a poem: 
Above the trembling tree-tops 
The patient steeple stands, 
we recall how 
The vane on Hughley steeple 
Veers bright, a f ‘known sign. 
When he continues it: 
Below upon the pavement 
The careless people pass, 
our thought goes back to 


There pass the careless people 
That call their souls their own. 
And as for 


We are not kings or captains, 
But not yet have we died; 
The dead lie still and stir not, 
The living, they may ride. 


Short the sunlit second, 
Long the eternal night ; 
They are kings and captains 
Who live and have the light, 
it scarcely improves upon 
A lad that lives and has his will 
Is worth a dozen dead. 


We should not, however, waste time on Mr. Mann if 
we supposed that he possessed nothing but a good 
heart and a copy of ‘A Shropshire Lad.’ It is be- 
cause here and there he strikes an original note that 
we deplore the too sincere flattery which he (like 
hundreds of others) offers—of course, quite uncon- 
sciously—to that inimitable work. 
Mr. Fausset, with his 
So on her breast I lay and marked not time 


and his 
For ever lovely, but for ever lone! 
betrays the influence of Keats. But he is worth wrest- 
ling with. His occasional obscurity hides, and does 
not merely avoid, significance. And he ends well: 
Deep in the pounded loam of wrong 
We bury our dead youth; 


Our tears are shed: we are made strong 
By battle and the truth. 


But of this batch indubitably Mr. Ashley is the most 
interesting. He is sometimes uncouth, sometimes 


platitudinous ; but there is at other times a touch almost 
of greatness in his work. He sees things for himself. 
He has that double feeling for man and nature—for 
man in the setting of nature, and nature in the heart 


of man—which is the true poet’s birthright. It would 
need variety of quotation to show his range; we must 
confine ourselves to one very vivid little poem : 
: Grey sky, 

Grey weather, 

Sad sedges sighing; _. 

Summer is dead, 

Autumn is dying. 

Fast overhead 

Two great birds flying ; 

One clanging cry, 

A whirry of winging, 

Two rigid necks, 

Four great wings swinging— 

And then, two specks 

Far south, together, 

Fade to the eye— 

Grey geese, grey sky, 

Grey weather. 
That is a little thing, though complete: Mr. Ashley's 
depths cannot be gauged by it. 

Mr. John Drinkwater and the Oxford University 

Press have performed an act of piety in issuing a selec- 
tion of Lord de Tabley’s graceful and conscientious 
verses. This little volume contains about a hundred 
pages of lyrics and the metrical drama, in sternly 
classical form (again we use that adjective in its narrow 
and natural sense), ‘ Philoctetes.’ Mr. Drinkwater is 
a good critic; but he cannot by his Introduction per- 
suade us that de Tabley even at his best, and even for 
odd moments, reached a Tennysonian height.) The 
selection was, however, worth making. 


THE ART OF CRICKET 


Cricket Old and New:, A Straight Talk to Young 
Players. By A.C. Maclaren. With Hlustra- 
tions. Longmans. 6s. net. 


S a writer, Mr. Maclaren has no airs and graces; 

he discusses the points of cricket in a plain, sen- 
sible style; and he possesses, as none would deny, an . 
exquisite knowledge of the game. He has also ample 
experience as a coach, so that much is to be learnt from 
him. His analysis of batting is one of the clearest 
that we have seen. Footwork is very important, and 
so is the stance, which introduces the chief ground of 
Mr. Maclaren’s complaint. The drive with the left 
shoulder up is being neglected, and far too many bats- 
men by their lack of enterprise allow a bowler extra 
fields on the leg side. They play back irstead of for- 
ward on account of the googly. To that ball of con- 
cealed break the decadence of cricket is traced, but 
the results of the war, duly noted, have a good deal to 
co with it. Amateurs who do not bat for averages, and 
risk more than the professional can, are not rich 
enough now to play through a season as they used 
to do. 
We agree with Mr. Maclaren that batting has be- 
come abnormally slow, and would like to see players 
hit to leg as he did. Armstrong’s bowling was flat- 
tered by cautious batsmen in the season of 1921. Once 
we saw Trumper make over one hundred in a stiff, 
correct style; but we got more pleasure out of later and 
smaller scores of his in which he displayed all his 
wizardry and impudence. But a batsman should learn 
to play all sorts of shots on all sorts of wickets before 
he ventures such liberties. The tale of I.b.w. must be 
much increased to-day, and balls not always judici- 
ously left alone irritate the onlookers. English fielding 
is fortunately improving, but how many players can 
ernulate the Australian feat of throwing a full pitch to 
the wicket-keeper from the boundary? A special dose 
of cunning is needed to trap a great batsman into 
failure, as is neatly shown by Mr. Maclaren, a captain 
who is a master of subtle moves. These are not always 
uriderstood by the gentlemen of the Press Box, but 
the master is undisturbed: securus judicat orbem 
pilarum. This book in its excellent keenness reminds 
us of a tie Lancashire played with Surrey at the Oval, 
when Mr. Maclaren had a lame leg, but fielded as well 
as anyone. 
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Fiction 
By GERALD GOULD 


A Passage to India. By E. M. Forster. Arnold. 
7s. 6d. net. 


C. By Maurice Baring. Heinemann. 1I§s. net. 
O that portion of the novel-reading public which 
takes the novel as a form of art and not merely as 

a form of dissipation, the publication of a new book 

by Mr. Forster is probably the event of the year. He 

would, indeed, be the best of the younger novelists, if 
he were a novelist at all. But his medium is really 
the fairy-story ; for in a fairy-story the characters may 
be as thin and faint and fantastic as you please, or as 

Mr. Forster pleases, and yet the enchantment will 

remain. 

No doubt ‘ A Passage to India’ has been given a 
deliberately misleading title. There is nothing in it 
about the passage to India in the ordinary sense of the 
words : all the action passes in India: and the passage 
is of the spirit. The one weakness is that Mr. Forster 
cannot lodge his spirits in human bodies. He can give 
them every finest shade of feeling and perception; he 
can mercilessly record their language, their thoughts, 
even the hinterland of their thoughts; but he cannot 
make them come alive. His wealth of wit and poetry 
is marked, or at any rate limited, by something between’ 
pity and contempt for that witless and unpoetic race, 
the human. It is clear that he does not like either 
Indians or Anglo-Indians: not that he dislikes them as 
Indians or Anglo-Indians, but that he sees them in- 
volved in the vast purposeless sufferings and pathetic- 
comic enjoyments of man. Is his book a contribution 
to the ‘‘ problem ’’ of India? Not specifically. One 
gathers that for him there is only one problem in the 
world, and that insoluble. 

He does not regard it as possible that the English- 
man should understand the Moslem or the Hindu, or 
the Hindu and the Moslem understand the Englishman 
or each other: he does not think it possible that one 
human being should understand another human being. 
His people of each several race are as much at cross- 
purposes among themselves as with the people of other 
races. It is true that occasionally he is tempted into 
cheap generalizations, but only when he has lost touch 
with his own theme. ‘‘ Like most Orientals, Aziz over- 
rated hospitality, mistaking it for intimacy, and not 
seeing that it is tainted with the sense of possession.” 
A moment’s thought or five minutes spent in the bar of 
a public-house would have enabled Mr. Forster to 
write ‘‘ like most Occidentals’’ there. The human 
heart, capable of very little intimacy and hungry for 
more, is-always and evetywhere parading hospitality 
in its place. ‘*‘ What’s yours? ’’ and ‘‘ Have one with 
me ’”’ are not peculiarly oriental expressions. Again: 


Suspicion in the Oriental is a sort of malignant tumour, a 
mental malady, that makes him self-conscious and unfriendly 
suddenly ; he trusts and mistrusts at the same time in a way 
the Westerner cannot comprehend. It is his demon, as the 
Westerner’s is hypocrisy. 


If Mr. Forster will re-read his own book (which I con- 
fidently recommend to him), he will find the East just 
as hypocritical as the West, and the West just as 
suspicious as the East. These be the maladies of 
flesh-and-blood. 

Dr. Aziz, a Mohammedan surgeon and poet, makes 
the acquaintance of Mrs. Moore in a mosque. She has 
thoughtfully removed her shoes, which delights him : 
she talks to him as to an equal, which delights him 
more: she understands what he is talking about, which 
delights him most of all. But hence tragedy, or the 
inept and ungraceful antics of pain which life some- 
times offers us in place of the tragic dignity. Mrs. 
Moore is an old lady, mother of the City Magistrate of 
Chandrapore: she has come out to visit him, and to 


chaperone Miss Quested, the plain young woman whom 
he is vaguely supposed to be going to marry. Aziz 
plans a picnic at the Marabar Caves, twenty miles out 
of the city: by a series of accidents, he is left alone 
with Miss Quested near the caves: he goes into one, 
she into another: and she comes out insane, alleging 
that he followed her in and insulted her. | What 
exactly did happen in the cave we are never told: a 
heavy veil of mystery hangss over all. But the incident, 
the subsequent arrest and trial, let loose two conflict- 
ing storms of racial passion, and the excitement comes 


‘to a climax in court, when Miss Quested recovers suffi- 


cient sanity to withdraw her charge. This is the cen- 


‘tral theme of a long carefully-written story, of which 


the details are more important than the centre. For 
neither Miss Quested nor Dr, Aziz has any separate 
life. Their fortunes, their thoughts, might have been 
written down about anybody; but by no one except 
Mr. Forster could they have been written down with 
such delicacy, such restraint, such an indulgent tone 
of romance redeemed from horror by humour. It is 
no hyperbole to say that almost every sentence is a 
work of art. ‘‘ He was pleasant and patient, and 
evidently understood why she did not understand. He 
implied that he had once been as she, but not for 
long.’’ ‘‘ She owed him an explanation, but unfor- 
tunately there was nothing to explain.’’ ‘‘ They were 
softened by their own honesty, and began to feel 
lonely and unwise.’’ The story is built up out of 
thousands of such touches, malicious and delicious. 
And in the ‘‘ big scenes,’’ the descriptive power, the 
narrative power, are terrific. To call the book ‘‘good”’ 
would be a ludicrous understatement: over and over 
again, as one reads, one thinks: “* This is great"; 
and yet the total effect is not of greatness, in the 
sense in which one predicates greatness of great 
novels. The real, some philosophers tell us, speaking 
truth, is the individual: in other words, the answer 
to that insoluble problem of Mr. Forster’s is the pro- 
blem itself, presented concretely in the shape of men 
and women: great art, in the narrative or dramatic 
form, gives us reassurance by its sheer power of 
creation: and it is through this one lack that all Mr. 
Forster’s dazzling and baffling wisdom leaves us only 
dazzled and baffled. 

Mr. Baring, in ‘C,’ offers us a singular contrast. 
His writing, here, is deliberately undistinguished— 
perhaps in a vain attempt to keep up the illusion 
which his critical apparatus never succeeds in creating 
(for we are supposed to believe, and do not in fact be- 
lieve, that ‘* C ” was a real person, and that his story 
has been reconstructed, from memory and those in- 
evitable ‘‘ papers,’’ by a gentleman called Wright, 
whose style is nevertheless remarkably like Mr. Bar- 
ing’s). Mr. Baring has developed a technique of his 
own: in various novels he has put an apparently 
plain unvarnished tale in the mouth of this character 
or that—or of several characters—and out of what 
they betray by what they don’t say, as much as out 
of what they do say, has indicated his events. His 
subtlety is the antithesis of Mr. Forster’s: Mr. Forster 
is subtle in comment, Mr. Baring in the renunciation 
of comment. In ‘ C,’.the formula is only half worked, 
and only half works. There is the business of remov- 
ing the story from Mr. Baring’s pen to Mr. Wright's: 
but it comes from Mr. Wright's, after all the preface 
and to-do, in a somewhat conventional shape. We 
get, at great length, the ordinary biographical novel; 
and even the length is no novelty, for the ordinary 
biographical novel is long, though more often pub- 
lished in two volumes than in one. There is another 
contrast: as Mr. Forster’s detail is fascinating and 
exciting, Mr. Baring’s is conventional and rather dull 
—preparatory school, Eton, Oxford, diplomacy, 
journalism, a mild Bohemia. But out of all this we do 
get a clear picture of ‘‘C'’ himself, his failure to 
adjust himself to life, his talent, his charm, his inade- 
quacy in love. And I suppose it was to achieve this 
that Mr. Baring wrote the book. 
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By MAXIMILIAN HARDEN. 
The most arresting book which has come out of Germany since the war. 


OUR BEST POETS. 7/6 net. 
By THEODORE MAYNARD. 
“Mr, Maynard is a critic who has something definite to say, and 
says it well.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


MAX REINHARDT AND HIS THEATRE.  42/- net. 
Edited by OLIVER M. SAYLER. 57 plates in full colour, and 164 
in black and white. 

“A great book.”—The Observer. 


FROM THE TWO HEADED EAGLE TO THE RED FLAG. 

30/- net. 

An autobiographical novel in 4 vols., by General P. N, KRASSNOFF. 

In this extraordinary novel General Krasnoff, the former Cossack 

General, describes events which he personally witnessed during three 

decades, Genera! Krassnoff was for nine months Ataman of the Don 

Cossacks when they rose against Bolshevik rule. 

** Remarkable historical novel.”.—The Nation. “ .., a remarkable book 

. written neither for babes and sucklings nor for ‘ nice le’ who 

close their eyes to vice and the Satanic side of man.""—London Illustrated 

News. ‘“‘ Since ‘ La Débacle’ of Zola, no such powerful picture of a 
tremendous national tragedy has appeared.’’—The Patriot. 


THE TREASURE of the BUCOLEON. 7/6 net. 
By ARTHUR D. HOWDEN SMITH. A stirring adventure story 
ae treasure hunt in modern Constantinople. 

“To transport you from the cares and worries of every day into a 
realm of wonder nothing could be more effective than this story of 
buried treasure in Constantinople . .. a really first-rate yarn that is sure 
of success if it gets its deserts.’"—The Bookman, “ It is difficult to 
remember anything more vivid in the way of sensational incidents crowded 
into a story of intrigue, personal combats with knife and revolver, and 
the most daring Post. 


THE DARK SWAN. .,y ernest pascat. 7/6 net. 


Which is more precious to a man in the woman he loves, beauty of 
the body or beauty of the spirit? A novel of bodies and souls. 


THE HOUSE IN CHARLES. 7/6 net. 


ANONYMOUS. 
“A busy readable novel . . . moves briskly.”—The Times Lit. Sup. “A 
picture of English society, .. The plot is clever and the writer evidently 


well acquainted with the political society she depicts. Readers may find 
an amount of interest in endeavouring to ‘ fit ’ the characters,"—Montrose 
Standard. “ So well written that no author need have hesitated to own 
it. There can be no doubt that many prototypes of Sir Jacob and Lady 
Fredericks during the years 1914-18, and possibly there were heaven-born 
Generals, like Sir Hector Menzies, whose careers were ingloriously brief 
in the face of the enemy.”—Glasgow Herald. ‘ 
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REJUVENATION 
The Duty, the Possibility, and the Means of Regaining Youth. B 
Dr. JEAN FRUMUSAN. 7th Edition. Translated from the Frenc 

by ELAINE A. WOOD, 7/6 net; oy free, 8/-. 
First English Edition sold out five weeks after ey 
“All who wish to live a long and a healthy life should read 

* Rejuvenation.’ ...A remarkable book.... there is nothing of 
the ‘ monkey gland’ theory about this book... It is packed full 
of common sense, and followers of its precepts will be rewarded by 
greatly exceeding the century, and the road they travel will be neither 
hard nor unpleasant.’—Philip Inman, Superintendent of Charing 
Cross Hospital, in the Daily Mail. 
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post free, 11/-. 
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Edinburgh Evening News. 
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Round the Library Table 


ADVERSARIA 


societies are usually among the most untrust- 

worthy books published, and it is therefore an 
unexpected pleasure to be able to say that The 
Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross (Rider, 30s. net) by 
Mr. A. E. Waite, is, as far as I have been able to 
verify its statements, a scholarly and accurate perform- 
ance. The subject he has undertaken to investigate 
has, it would seem, an irresistible attraction for 
writers who are constitutionally unable to understand 
the meaning of evidence or to repeat a statement cor- 
rectly. Many years ago I wasted much time in read- 
ing through a large amount of seventeenth century 
alchemy with no appreciable result for the history of 
science: nine-tenths of it was pure nonsense, incon- 
sistent with itself, and the remainder had no connexion 
with the facts dealt with by science. The first books 
on alchemy I ever bought were the Elvezir Introitus 
Apertus of the mysterious Eirenaeus Philalethes and 
the works of Starkey, and I had a long struggle with 
them before arriving at any conclusion as to their 
scientific value. Mr. Waite clears away a large mass 
of the fungus-accretions of lies round the history of 
Rosecrucianism and its relationship to Continental 
Freemasonry, and we may be content to part company 
with him gracefully when he leaves the domain of fact 
for that of mysticism where outward evidence is no 
longer required. 


W coset dealing with the history of secret 


* * 


Alchemy in Western Europe has a definite history. 
It started in Spain, where an Englishman, Robert of 
Reading, translator of the Koran, also made a version 
of an alchemical treatise about A.D. 1145. The great 
translator of that century, Gerard of Cremona, in- 
cluded three important treatises in the hundreds of 
books he turned into Latin from Arabic. Spain was 
at that time, like Bohemia, a great centre of mining, 
and its alchemy included much practical chemistry. 
The thirteenth century, with its revival of scientific 
thought, founded on the philosophy of Aristotle, 
eagerly took up the study of alchemy, but by the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century it was seen that 
in practice no results could be hoped for, either in gold- 
making or in perfecting a panacea for all diseases. 
From this time on alchemy fell into the hands of 
charlatans, though as long as the teaching of Aris- 
totle held sway in the universities it was theoretically 
possible. The Aristotelian physics died in the schools 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, and alchemy 


followed it. 
* * * 


It is, I am afraid, pure nonsense to say that the 
medieval and the seventeenth-century alchemists had 
any aims or methods in common, or indeed anything 
except a vocabulary of about two dozen terms. 
Medieval alchemy had a scientific base and method of 
thought, the later adepts had neither. When they 
took over any of the ancient texts they altered them 
out of knowledge, as in the case of the Emerald 
Table of Hermes—a piece of ancient mysticism, pos- 
sibly Alexandrian, which we only know through 
thirteenth-century translations from various Arabic 
texts. A number of these versions were published 
lately in the Secreta Secretorum, which contains some 
early alchemy. The confused neo-Platonism which 
lies at the base of much of the muddled mysticism of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century naturally fas- 
tened on such a document as this and converted it 
into its own meaningless mess. But to return to Mr. 
Waite: he has made a useful addition to our know- 
ledge, and, with one or two small slips, an accurate 
account of an interesting movement. 


Another book of the last week or so worth 
study is Dr. F. G. Crookshank’s The Mongol in 
Our Midst (Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.). There is a type of 
congenital idiot which has long been recognized as 
Mongolian, and Mongol characteristics once observed 
can be traced in our native population. The presence 
of this strain is not due to any interbreeding within 
historical times, but is rather due to the infiltration 
of the Alpine or Mongol stock of humanity 
among the Nordic and Mediterranean races. If 
this is the case, there must every now and then be a 
throw-back to the original type, and more often an 
accentuation in the early life of the individual of racial 
characteristics afterwards lost. Dr. Crookshank goes 
on to point out homologies between Mongol defectives 
and the Orang-utan, Negro defectives and the Gorilla, 
and White defectives and the Chimpanzee. Still more 
surprisingly, he indicates that there may be a scientific 
basis of palmistry. The Mongolian imbecile, and in- 
deed the Mongoloid generally, instead of having a dis- 
tinct line of life and a distinct line of head on his 
palm, has one transverse line only. It is a very curious 
subject for a leading man in his profession to write 
about, and Dr. Crookshank will set a good many 
people looking out for Mongoloids among their friends 
and acquaintances. It is a brilliant piece of specu- 


lative induction. 
* * * 


I have before me two of the latest issues of The 
Bodley Head Quartos, a set of reprints of rare Eliza- 
bethan tracts. They are King James I and VI 
Demonologie (1597) and Newes from Scotland (1592, 
not 1591) in one volume and Robert Greene’s The 
Black Bookes Messenger (1592) and The Defence of 
Conny Catching (1592) in another. I have had the 
curiosity to verify their accuracy, and can vouch for 
it that they are thoroughly trustworthy reproductions 
of their originals. The editor, Mr. G. B. Harrison, 
has been so careful as to inform us even when he has 
altered a stop, though in that particular instance the 
original may have been a mark in the paper, as the 
British Museum copy has no stop there at all. The 
issue of accurate and cheap copies of rare tracts began 
with Professor Arber, and most of the verbatim re- 
prints of a few years back were merely copies of his 
text, including his copyright errors of transcription. 
King James is worth reading for his racy style and the 
number of Scotch vernacular words he uses, while if 
anyone wishes to see to what lengths of cruelty super- 
stitious fear will drive otherwise intelligent people, I 
recommend a reading of the second tract, which in- 
cludes an account of the trial and death of Doctor Fian. 
This witchcraft had nothing political about it. 

* * * 


It is to be desired that the various companies who 
control the supply of music for the gramophone should 
make up their mind as to the kind of public they intend 
to cater for. Quite recently we have had from them 
some very fine things. The Columbia have given us 
Bach’s Suite in B minor for Flute and Strings, on four 
sides, admirably recorded, and H.M.V. two complete 
symphonies—the Choral and Tchaikovsky’s No. 5 in E 
minor. All this is very good, but at the same time 
arrangements and mutilations of good music by first- 
class players are sent out without warning. The first 
improvement to be pressed for is that every catalogue 
should contain a statement of how the record differs 
from the music whose title it bears. Next we want 
better vocal music. Why have we none of Hugo 
Wolf’s songs? One of them was sung this week at 
a very enjoyable little concert at the American 
Women’s Club by Miss St. Hill Bourne, with 


others, including two very creditable songs by Miss 
C. B. Palmer, accompanied by the composer. 
LIBRARIAN 
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MAIN ‘ LIFE ’’ CONSIDERATIONS 


LTHOUGH a great contraction in the volume 
A« new life business written during the war 

period was a natural sequence to the with- 
drawal of canvassing forces from civilian life; and 
although the imposition, in the case of new policies, of 
a heavy contingent war extra, to be paid if foreign 
service were involved, added to the difficulties of agents 
left in England, an extraordinary post-war boom has 
so far failed to show any material evidence of decay. 
Life business, apparently, is viewed from a new angle; 
with the result that the sum total transacted annually 
is out of all proportion to the gradual extension of its 
popularity as evidenced by pre-war returns. This can- 
not be explained by an assertion that the nation is more 
given over to habits of thrift. Everything points in the 
other direction. 


A NEW OUTLOOK 


A new and, financially, more practical mentality has 
come into existence, which savours of that found in 
the Colonies. There a man fends for himself and for 
his dependents, or goes under and leaves them to go 
under. Just as he does there, so now much more 
here, he puts up, in the form of endowment or whole 
life policy, a barrier between himself and penury in late 
life and another between his dependents and penury 
after his death. The war has developed here some- 
thing akin to Colonial mentality ; hence the larger new 
business. The insurance agent is no better paid than 
he was ten years ago; no increase in his commission 
has come into the situation. But he gets more busi- 
ness, because business is easier to get: the nation 
is insuring more freely. It is passing individual re- 
sponsibilities on to institutions. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


It cannot be said with the least backing of truth that 
the freer attitude of the public towards the institutions 
transacting life business finds a reflex in a relaxed 
sense of obligation on the part of their administrative 
officials. | Responsibilities were painfully heavy for 
some years; and although the passage of time has pro- 
vided solutions in the form of definite answers to many 
aspects of a new situation, there still remain one or 
two root questions concerning which some sort of 
divergence of opinion obtains. The most important of 
these are the future rate of interest, and the future 
cost of living. The latter is important inasmuch as it 
governs that proportion of management expenses 
which comes under the heading of salaried remunera- 
tion. Even in the case of field staff officials (men 
occupied in handling one aspect or another of the work 
of getting new business) the cost of living is reflected. 
Prior to the war such men were paid, substantially, on 
their ability to produce new business. Even though 
commission rates remain as they then were, these men 
now draw considerably more fixed pay per month 
per £1,000 of new business written than they did. 


INTEREST 


Theoretically, their salary cost and interest are 
ultimately governed by the purchasing power of 
the pound. In _ practice it is sometimes out 
of additional interest that the addition to remunera- 
tion is paid. The main factor in the present gross rate 
is the attenuated purchasing power of what is left after 
payment of tax. In the case of the considerable 


majority of offices the managements look for well- 


maintained rates for some decades to come, and are | 
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operating on that basis. This is of prime importance 
in relation to the effect which it has upon their views 
of the rate which they assume for valuation pur. 
poses. That is, the rate which they designate as the 
exact rate required from their net life funds and net 
future premium income, in order that both, at interest, 
may suffice to meet liabilities; everything earned over 
that rate is, prima facie, surplus. 


ASSUMED INTEREST 


For decades prior to 1914 progression in the age of 
a well-managed institution was recorded in company 
with a materialization of the rule that strength must 
go hand in hand with a substantial margin between 
average interest earned and the rate of interest as- 
sumed for valuation. Thus there were found a few 
offices which had slowly worked their assumed rate 
down to 24%, and many which put it at 3%. Before 
the war a first-class office did not put its valuation rate 
at over 3%, even though the original downward push- 
ing factor, the fall in the rate obtainable from the 
funds, had been rendered inoperative by the deflection 
of monies from investment in Consols to securities 
which gave a higher yield than Consols and Govern- 
ment scrip. In the new state of affairs and for the 
time being the necessity for reduction under 3% 
has gone; but as was the case before the war, 3% may 
still be considered the figure for a first-class office, as- 
suming always that other aspects of the system upon 
which the office is administered are those normal to the 
usual conduct of life insurance business. 


EXPENSES AND MORTALITY ' 


Reverting to the future cost of living in its relation 
to and effect upon expenses, the latter cannot be dis- 
cussed in the space available this week. They consti- 
tute a complex subject, and are entitled to analytical 
examination. As to mortality, though the strain of 
war and the physical consequences of war-time 
food were argued to be degenerative factors in the 
national health, there is nothing, now that the acute 
period has been passed, to suggest that the war has 
affected longevity. It may or may not be known that 
the mortality tables in use, compiled from the experi- 
ence of a protracted period, forecast with the utmost 
accuracy the average expectation of life at every age 
at which an applicant proves to be in first-class health, 
and also the rate per cent. of the total at which death 
will, year by year, overtake groups of persons insured 
at any given age. Actual results before the war showing 
steady progression in the direction of longer life, but 
during the war advancing (irrespective of war claims) 
against the offices, are now again coming out favour- 
ably and below expectation. 


PROFIT SOURCES 


In favourable mortality, in the margin between in- 
terest rates assumed and actually earned, and in the 
correct ratio of expenses to monies available for the 
payment of expenses, lie the principal sources of sur- 
plus. The upshot of the war having been a re-arrange- 
ment under many heads, and expenses ratios having 
always been a cause of prolific argument and dis- 
cussion, some sort of endeavour will be made in the 
next article to compare and explain the wide range of 
variations. This is desirable because a superficial 
survey of the figures may lead to very inaccurate con- 
clusions. The age of an office’s business, the present 
character of its operations—whether these are pro- 
gressive or otherwise—and other factors, find reflection 
in total expenses summaries; and this should be un- 
derstood. The alternative to understanding is prob- 
ably an erroneous estimate of strength and business 
methods. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST. 


WEMBLEY IN COLOUR 


An impression of the British Empire Exhibition of 1924, 
as seen by 


DONALD MAXWELL 


With over 100 Sketches in Colour and Monochrome. 

4to. 21s. net. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has not only been pleased 
to accept a copy of this work, but has also done the artist the 
honour of expressing a wish that this book should be dedicated to 
him as President of the British Empire Exhibition. 


Strictly limited to 550 copies, 515 of which are offered for sale. 


RHODODENDRONS 


And the Various Hybrids 
SECOND SERIES. 
By J. G. MILLAIS. 


With 17 Coloured Plates by Miss BEATRICE PARSONS, Miss 
WINIFRED WALKER, and Miss LILIAN SNELLING; 14 Collotype 
Plates and numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 


4to. £10 10s. net. 


CRICKET: Old and New 


A Straight Talk to Young Players 
By A. C. MACLAREN. With a Preface by Lieut.- 
Col. the Hon. F. S. JACKSON, M.P. 
With illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


““A book to read and digest and put into practice. Old as well 
as young cricketers should — it.”"—Athletic News. 


THE AGRICULTURAL _ 
CRISIS, 1920-23 


By R. R. ENFIELD. With Diagrams. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
is a book not only for farmers, but for economists and 
"—The Times. 


THE PROTECTION of BIRDS 


An Indictment 


By LEWIS R. W. LOYD, F.Z.S., etc. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THROUGH CENTRAL 
FRANCE to the PYRENEES 


By MAUDE SPEED. With 8 Illustrations, 4 of 
which are in colour, from sketches by the Author. 
Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“A vivid, intimate description of more or less untrodden ways.”’— 
Hampshire Telegraph. 


PAYMENT BY RESULTS 


Introduction, Organization, Ratefixing 


By J. E. POWELL. 8vo. 21s. net. 


“‘No person interested in this vital aspect of industrial life should 
fail to read this book.’—Chamber of Commerce Journal 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for 
the Year 1923 
Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. 8vo. 30s. net. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
MARY AIKENHEAD 


Foundress of the Congregation of the Irish Sisters of 
Charity, 1787-1858. 

By A MEMBER OF THE CONGREGATION. 
With a Preface by FatHer JoHn Suttivan, S.J. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 


WHY 
WITH 


You can get a Guaranteed 7%, 10%, 15%, 
or even 20%, according to age. 


HY deprive yourself one day longer than necessary 
of comforts which this larger income will provide 


for you? Why run the risk of a further depletion 
of your Capital and a further loss of income? Why not 
make your income surer as well as larger, and thereby 
enjoy contentment of mind with its beneficial effect on 
your health? 


Do what many others are to-day doing: sell your stocks 
and shares and buy a “ Sun Life of Canada ”’ Annuity 
with the proceeds. A retired professional man has just 
doubled his income by making this safe exchange. This 
“two years’ income in one’’ will be paid to him every 
year as long as he lives. It will never fail. No more 
worry, no more wondering how to make ends meet. Life 
is now a different thing for him. 


Think what it would mean to you—a far larger Income ; 
an absolutely safe Income ; an unalterable Income for Life, 
Guaranteed by a Company with assets of over £ 42,000,000 
under very strict Government supervision. 


Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we can 
show you how much better you can employ your capital— 
what a much larger income you can enjoy, and how much 
safer it will be. Better terms are granted in cases of 
impaired health, and there are many kinds of annuities, 
including a guaranteed return of Purchase Price. Please 
give exact date of birth and amount of capital at your 
disposal. 


FOR YOUNGER MEN and WOMEN 


£250 a year for life, commencing at age, 
say, of 60. 


A deferred annuity, purchased by easy yearly instalments, 
and to commence when the annuitant wishes to retire—say 
at 60 or earlier—solves the problem of providing for old age. 
Meanwhile it protects the dependents, for £3,000, £2,000, 
or whatever amount is agreed upon, will be paid to them 
should the Policy-holder not live to qualify for the annuity. 
This is a wonderfully advantageous Plan—the biggest step 
you can take towards financial independence. Thrift 
without sacrifice! Let us explain it more fully to you. 
Write, giving exact age and amount you can save yearly, 
to J. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 111, 
Caiata:| House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C.2. 


Yachting Monthly 


JUNE ISSUE Now on Sale 


Price 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDay Rgvizw in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea, 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 

Allen and Unwin Harrap Murray 

Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash & Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam’s 


bourne Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn Blount 
Dent S.P.C.K. 
Fisher Unwin acmillan Stanley Paul 
Foulis Melrose The Bodley Head 
Grant Richards Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Werner Laurie 


2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, SarurDay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 


Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 120. 


BROWNING AND TENNYSON THESE POEMS PENNED : 

To FIND THEIR TITLES NOW YOUR EFFORTS BEND! 
1. Such sights and sounds delight the townsman ever. 
2. From pleader quick a dainty viand sever. 
find this light?’ Why, those, I think, who 

* see’ it. 

4. The bird will do, but from its head-dress free it. 
5. Of royal fish it formed the swimming-bladder. 
6. "Twas here the patriarch saw the mystic ladder. 
7. Who knows but this, of lit’rature what knows he? 
8. Poor Ambrose Phillips! Sic ad astra goes he! 
9. I owe my title to my size amazing. 
10. See him on Afric’s plains in freedom grazing. 
1l. Prepared, of course, to conquer or to perish. 
12. Me as their bosom friend all cobblers cherish. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 118. 
FiInD ME NOW A FRAGRANT CLIMBER, AND A Mopest FLOW’RET 
SMALL, 


1. Here belike the Squire now dwelleth; here bold knights 
were wont to brawl. 


2. Mighty is this western river, fair its banks beyond all 


words. 

8. Beasts, fish, reptiles this art practise, nor is it unknown 
to birds. 

4. Wisely planned by Mother Nature to protect our orbs 
from harm. 


5. Creature of satiric fancy, not possessing any charm. 


6. Prince of darkness some folk call him, some Old Harry, 
some the deuce, 

7. Luckless was this word’s conception, never has it come 
in use. 

8. Watch him, armed with eager pencil, solving each 
Acrostic new. 

9. —_— consort, Indian Juno, she the demon’s chieftain 
slew. 

10. Nay, dear madam, never be it, though some lights you 
find too hard; 

1l. Seize your fountain pen and mildly thus remonstrate 
with our bard. 


June 1924 


Solution to Acrostic No. 118. 


1 The Orinoco is 1,500 miles in length 
and three of its tributaries are larger 
than the Danube. The magnificence 
of the scenery on its banks is beyond 
description. 

2 It was used by Sackville, but is marked 
in the Dictionary as obsolete. 

3 One of the names of Durga. Her most 
famous exploit was the killing of 
Mahisha, the chief of the demons. 
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Acrostic No. 118.—The winner is Mr. G. E. Matheson, Bos. 
kerris Vean, Carbis Bay, Cornwall, who has selected as his prize 
‘A Long Life’s Work,’ by Sir Archibald Geikie, published by 
Macmillan and reviewed in our columns on June 7 under the 
title of ‘Our Greatest Geologist.” Thirty-two other competi- 
tors desired this book, twenty-two named ‘ George MacDonald 
and his Wife,’ seventeen ‘ English Portraits and Essays,’ etc., 
etc. 

Correct solutions were also received from Mrs. W. H. Myers, 
Beehive, Shorne Hill, St. Ives, Sisyphus, Mrs. Arthur Chilver, 
Merton, Oakapple, N. O. Sellam, John Lennie, Albert E. K, 
Wherry, Margaret, Madge, A. M. W. Maxwell, Carlton, Tuhope, 
F. M. Petty, Gunton, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Baitho, M. Story, 
Lilian, Monks Hill, Admiral Sir Douglas Gamble, F. I. Morcom, 
Tyro, Lady Duke, J. Chambers, Maud Crowther, Stucco, J. 
Doman Turner, Trike, Doric, and Hanworth. 

Ong Licut Wronc: E. Barrett, R. H. Keate, H. M. 
Vaughan, Kirkton, Diamond, Gay, Beatrice Sherwin, Martha, 
East Sheen, Carrie, Twyford, Mrs. Foord, Dolmar, H. J. M. 
Leigh Criddle, B. Brewster, Farsdon, Zyk, William Birkenruth, 
L. M. Maxwell, Vixen, Jop, F. Morcom, Iago, A. H. 
Dickinson, Jun., Gaunt, and Gil. 

Two Licuts Wronc: Miss East, R. C. Hart-Davis, D. L., 
C. J. Warden, Iris, M. Hogarth, Bordyke, Barberry, G. T., Lady 
Colebrooke Crump, Beechworth, Colonel N. Barron, Miss Green 
Price, A. M. Borenius, Jeff, E. A. N., F. S. Lea, A. M. Mathie. 
son, M. A. S. McFarlane, R. J. M. W., Quis, and Mrs. J. 
Butler. All others more. 

Lights 2, 7, and 10 proved the most difficult. 

F. I. Morcom.—Your second light was also wrong. To most 
of us, famous characters in fiction are much more real than the 
majority of our fellow men. I myself, and the solvers of my 
acrostics, might conceivably Misquote, but I certainly hope that 
we shall never so far forget ourselves as to Massacre. 

E. Barrett.—Had you not unfortunately omitted to name a 
book, you would have been awarded the prize; but, according to 
our Rules, the omission disqualifies. 

ALBERT E. K. Wuerry.—No; the book was snatched from me 
as unfit for perusual by the young! 

OaxappLe.—I allow Thespian and Ice, but not Skunk. 

W. M., Mapras.—Hope you will be able to attempt our third 
Quarterly acrostic. 


BOOKS TO READ 


[Where any of the following books have already been reviewed 
in the SaturDAy Review the date on which the notice appeared 
is added in brackets. ] 


America Revisited. By the Right Hon. Lord Birkenhead. 
Cassell. 

Before the Mast and After. The Autobiography of a Sailor 
and Shipowner. By Sir Walter Runciman. Fisher Unwin. 
(June 14.) 

The London of Charles Dickens. By E. Beresford Chancellor. 
Grant Richards. 

Days in the Sun. By Neville Cardus. Grant Richards. (June 7.) 

El Raisuni. The Sultan of the Mountains. By Rosita Forbes. 
Thornton Butterworth. (May 31.) 

The Diary of a Country Parson: The Reverend James Wood- 
forde. 1758-1781. Edited by John Beresford. Milford, Oxford 
University Press. (May 24.) 

A Gallery. By Philip Guedalla. Constable. (May 17.) 


Fiction. 


Triple Fugue. By Osbert Sitwell. Grant Richards. 

The King of Elfland’s Daughter. By Lord Dunsany. Putnam. 

Fine Feathers. By William Le Queux. Stanley Paul. 

A Passage to India. By E. M. Forster. Arnold. (June 21.) 

The Dream. By H. G. Wells. Cape. (April 5.) 

Little Mexican. By Aldous Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 
(May 31.) 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERGANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 
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Company Meeting 
MODDERFONTEIN B. GOLD 


MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


At the Fifteenth Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders, held 
in Johannesburg, on May 13, 1924. 


The Chairman (Sir Evelyn Wallers, K.B.E.) said :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—The Annual Report and Accounts for 
1923, which have been in your hands for some time past, con- 
tain full details of that year’s operations. You will observe 
that the tonnage milled during the year reached the record figure 
of 778,000 tons, with the result that the Company’s output of 
gold was the greatest for any year in its history. Working costs 
were reduced to 20s. 2d. per ton milled, in consequence of which 
the working profit for the year amounted to £939,049—a figure 
which has only been exceeded once before, namely, in 1921, 
when the average net price realized for gold was as much as 
105s. 5d. per fine ounce, as against 89s. last year. I am sure 
you will agree with me that these results are most gratifying. 


The total absence of industrial disturbances during the year, 
and the enjoyment of a satisfactory native labour supply, con- 
tributed in no small measure towards the noteworthy reduction 
of working costs by 3s. 10s. per ton milled, as compared with 
1922. The decrease is principally due, however, to the various 
improvements which this period of stable industrial conditions 
gave us the opportunity of effecting by way of reorganizing 
underground work and in the direction of increasing drilling 
efficiency. In the latter connection, prolonged investigations 
conducted by the Rock Drills Committee of the Central 
Mining/Rand Mines Group into drilling methods generally have 
furnished important results in regard to the improved heat 
treatment and gauging of drill steel, and the economical use of 
explosives and compressed air. This information has been 
placed unreservedly at your Company’s disposal, and the recent 
continued reduction in costs at your mine is largely the outcome 
of its gradual translation into actual working practice. 


Dealing with the accounts, the balance of Working Expendi- 
ture and Revenue Account, together with the balance unappro- 
priated at the beginning of the year, and a small credit on 
capital account, totalled £ 1,380,430. The allocation of this 
amount is detailed in the Directors’ Report, the principal items 
being two dividends, totalling 110 per cent., declared during the 
year and absorbing £770,000, and Government and Provincial 
taxes amounting to the considerable sum of £123,320. The 
balance unappropriated at the end of the year was £485,241, 
made up of cash and cash assets, after allowing for liabilities, 
and has been carried forward. 


Development operations were prosecuted vigorously during the 
year, the record footage of 36,500 feet being accomplished. 
Unfortunately, the results obtained were disappointing, both as 
to the percentage of payability and the average value of the 
payable reef disclosed. In the result, the payable ore added to 
the reserves during the year amounted to 610,700 tons, averaging 
7.3 dwts. in value. 


The ore reserves recalculated as at the 3lst December last, 
totalled 2,683,400 tons, averaging 8.6 dwts. over 60 inches. 
You will observe that the tonnage of ore in reserve has been 
more than maintained, but the average value has decreased by 
.7 dwt., mainly accounted for by the lower value of the ore 
added to the reserves last year. 


In the quarterly report for the three months ended the 31st 
December last, shareholders were advised that a number of 
blocks of the lower grade ore developed during the past year 
or two were available for stoping. During the quarter, these 
blocks commenced to yield their quota of ore for the mill and, 
in consequence, the grade of ore milled over that period was 
nearer to the average value of the ore reserves than it had 
been previously. Stoping operations in these lower grade blocks 
are now in full swing, with the result that the current year’s 
grade should continue to conform even more closely to the ore 
reserve value. Accordingly, the average monthly profit for the 
first four months of this year is about £10,000 lower than the 
average for 1923. The tonnage milled during these four months 
averaged 65,875 tons per month, an increase of about 1,000 tons 
on the previous year’s average, while working costs for the 
period averaged 19s. 4d. per ton milled, a satisfactory reduction 
of 10d., as compared with 1923. 


The monthly development footage is being maintained at about 
last year’s average of 3,000 feet per month, and the percentage 
of payability has shown a slight improvement during the last 
few months, although the average value of the payable reef 
disclosures remains on the low side. The Consulting Engineer’s 
Report draws attention to the fact that last year’s development 
results point to the location of a considerable block of high 
grade ore in your mine’s central area, below the 5th level. I 
am glad to say that recent development in this portion of the 
mine continues encouraging. The values encountered recently 
at certain points on the fringe of the unexplored south-eastern 
section of the mine are also hopeful. No. 8b/5 winze has 


averaged 237 inch-dwts. for 315 feet, the 5th level east hai 
raise has averaged 406 inch-dwts. for 315 feet, while No. 8/6 
raise has averaged 715 inch-dwts. for 105 feet. These results 
encourage the hope that useful additions to our ore reserves will 
be located in this part of the property. 


As regards your Company’s interest in its eastern neighbour, 
the Modderfontein East, Ltd., that Company’s prospects have 
improved lately to the point of warranting its Board recom- 
mending the reorganization of the existing share capital and the 
raising of further funds to enable it to increase the rate of 
development, and to instal its own up-to-date reduction plant. 
These proposals were approved at a special general meeting of 
shareholders held last week, and will doubtless be confirmed at 
a further meeting convened towards the end of this month. 


I regret to report the resignation in July last of Mr. H. Stuart 
Martin, who has acted as Consulting Engineer to your Company 
since its inception in 1909. The loyal and efficient services 
rendered by Mr. Martin during the past fourteen years have 
contributed in no small measure to your Company's prosperity, 
and I am sure you will join with me in wishing him all success 
in whatever fresh sphere of activity he may enter. In his place 
The Central Mining and Investment Corporation, Ltd., has 
appointed Mr. J. E. Healey as your Consulting Engineer. 

I also wish to place on record your Board’s appreciation of 
the able services rendered during the year by your Manager, 
Mr. C. L. Butlin, and his staff at the mine. 

I now beg to move that the Directors’ Report, Balance Sheet 
and Accounts for the year ended 31st December, 1923, laid 
before the Meeting, be received and adopted. 


Mr. V. J. Ronketti seconded the motion. 
The Chairman declared the subject open fer discussion. 


There being no questions, the motion was put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously. 


Direcrorate.—Mr. E. G. Izod, M.B.E., who had been 
appointed by the Board to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Sir F. D, P. Chaplin, G.B.E., K.C.M.G., was re-elected. 
There being no other nominations, the Chairman declared the 
retiring Directors, Sir Evelyn Wallers, K.B.E., and Mr. P. M. 
Anderson, duly re-elected. 

Aupitors.—The remuneration of the retiring Auditors for the 
past audit was fixed at 300 guineas each, and Messrs, Whiteley 
Bros, and Mr. H. J. Macrae were appointed Auditors for the 
ensuing year. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


For Sport or Pleasure 
Spend Your Holiday at 


THE CLIFF HOTEL 


TREARDDUR BAY, HOLYHEAD 
The Beauty Spot of Anglesey 


Accommodation for 200 Visitors, two Lounges, 
Ball Room, Billiard Room—two full-sized tables, 
four Tennis Courts—one hard, Bowling Green, 
Outdoor Gymnasium for Children, Golf—18-hole 
course with magnificent Mountain, Lake and 
Sea Views, Safe Beach, Sailing, Boating, Fishing 
in Sea or Lake, Walks, Excursions, Dark Room 
for Photographers, Croquet Lawn, Children’s 
Nursery, Terraces commanding a wonderful 
Panorama of the Snowdonian Range. 


LAKE LLYWENAN 
Large expanse of TROUT water reserved for 
Visitors ; Boats, Gillies. 
TROUT UP TO 53 LB. 
Average weight 1} lb. taken on fly. 
Other Trout Lakes in Close Vicinity. 


THE CLIFF HOTEL Trearddur Bay 


Particulars - Mrs. H. Shaw Holyhead 
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Company ‘Meeting 


MOLASSINE Co., LTD. 


Tue Meetinc of the Molassine Co., Ltd., was held on the 18th 
inst. Mr, John Prosser, the chairman of the company, presided, 
and, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said : 

We made a profit on the year of £17,460 17s. 3d., out of 
which has been allocated £4,073 5s. 11d. for depreciations, leav- 
ing £13,387 11s. 4d., which, with £752 15s. 11d. brought for- 
ward, makes an available balance of £14,140 7s. 3d. Of this 
sum 455,000 has been placed to the Reserve Fund, and it is pro- 
posed to pay one year’s dividend on the 7 per cent. Preference 
Shares, leaving £2,140 7s. 3d. to be carried forward. 

That we have made a profit of £17,460 17s. 3d. during the 
past year is something to be thankful for, although disappointing. 
Considering the very depressed conditions prevalent in the agri- 
cultural world, it is a matter for satisfaction to have paid ex- 
penses, to say nothing of having made a profit. 

The Company was formed for manufacturing and selling Molas- 
sine Meal for animals, and that is the business for which we 
are adapted and for which we have these large works at Green- 
wich. Our success, therefore, depends upon the prosperity of 
the British Farmer. If he does well we should do well; if he is 
in a bad way we cannot hope for much success. 

Last year the outlook seemed brighter, and we hoped we had 
seen the worst. Unfortunately, this has not been the case. 
The prices which the farmer has been able to make for his 
produce: have not been remunerative, and, in addition to his 
other troubles, he has had to put up with a serious attack of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease, which has in many cases caused the 
total destruction of his live stock, as well as depleted the num- 
ber of animals in the country to be fed. 

It has been quite a common thing for us to receive letters 
from our customers who made contracts in the early part of 
the season for a large quantity of Molassine Meal, asking us 
to cancel, as all] their animals had been destroyed and they had 
no further use for cattle foods. 

With regard to Dog and Poultry Foods, we continue to hold 
our own. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Company Meeting 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL CO., LTD. 


GROWING POPULARITY OF THE PROJECT. 

THe OrpinaRy GENERAL MeEgtTING was held on the 17th inst. 
Baron Emile B. d’Erlanger, who presided, said that, as stated 
in the report, the Channe] Tunnel was an engineering project 
worthy of our times; it would cement our friendship with 
France, confer inestimable benefits upon the communities of both 
countries, provide work for thousands of men for many years, 
and foster trade between England, France, and the whole of 
the European Continent. The very careful studies which had 
been made of the project showed the construction to be a rela- 
tively easy task compared with many other tunnels which had 
been made. Good relations with foreign countries were based 
principally upon mutual confidence, and there was no greater 
token of mutual confidence that we could give to France than 
the approval and the carrying out of the Channel Tunnel 
scheme. There had been of late a revival of interest in the 
Channel Tunnel scheme which had sprung up quite spontaneously. 
The Prime Minister had expressed his willingness to receive a 
Prime Minister had expressed his willingness to receive a 
deputation on the subject, and he was very hopeful that the 
scheme would receive at last the favourable consideration which 
it deserved. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


Company Meeting 


ANTOFAGASTA (CHILD) & BOLIVIA 
RAILWAY CoO., LTD. 


Tue Annuat MEETING of this Company was held on the 17th 
inst. in London. 

Lord Lawrence of Kingsgate (the chairman) said he thought 
the shareholders would agree with him that the report in its 
main features was not unsatisfactory. There had been an all- 
round improvement in the business as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. They carried 784,842 tons of nitrate, compared 
with 306,719 tons in 1922. 

On their railway there was situated one of the largest borate 
deposits in the world, and the tonnage which they carried on 
that traffic in the period under review showed an increase of 
nearly 3,000 tons, the total being 35,955 tons. The tonnage of 
bars of pure copper which they carried last year for the Chile 
Exploration Company was 91,026 tons, or nearly 35 per cent. 
increase over the previous year. In short, mineral tonnages 
generally were satisfactory. There had also been a large growth 
in their fuel oil traffic. After paying debenture interest and the 
dividends recommended they had credited to the reserve account 
£200,000, bringing it up to £500,000, and he hoped that in the 
early succeeding years they would be in a position to continue to 
add to that account until it showed a figure more in consonance 
with their capital to-day. 

The report.and accounts were adopted. 


Company Meeting 
FORKSTAL LAND, TIMBER AND 
RAILWAYS 


PRESIDING on Thursday last at the meeting of the Forestal 
Land, Timber and Railways Co., Ltd., at River Plate House 
E.C., Baron Emile B. d’Erlanger said that their freehold land, 
comprised 2,697,452 acres. Apart from the pastoral land which 
they required for maintaining and increasing their complement 
of working bullocks and for grazing their cattle to supply meat 
for their workpeople, they were only too eager to part with 
their land on easy terms to intending settlers, and were doing 
all in their power to attract them. In regard to their associated 
companies, there was a great future for the wattle industry in 
Natal, but the political crisis in South Africa had interfered with 
their hopes of giving assistance from the South African Board of 
Trade, and the question was in abeyance. Their trading profit, 
dividends, associated companies, etc., amounted to £652,939, 
The board had been very conservative, sometimes drastic, in 
arriving at that result, having written off from profits all 
actual and possible losses made or likely to result from the 1923 
trading in associated companies. He believed that Argentina 
would in due course see its exchange completely rehabilitated, 
When they first started the company the total production of 
quebracho extract was 40,000 tons, of which the Forestal Com- 
pany produced 27,000 tons;; last year the total production was 
220,000 tons, of which about half was produced by their com- 
pany. It was only by strenuous and successful efforts on the 
part of the Argentine Administration in reducing costs of pro- 
duction and by the good organization of their selling experts that 
the company had succeeded in making a satisfactory profit. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


BRAKPAN MINES, LTD. 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 
DIVIDEND NO. 24. 

OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 

20 per cent. (equivalent to 4s, Od. per share) has been 

declared (free of Union of South Africa Dividend Tax), 
payable to Shareholders registered at the close of business on 
the 30th June, 1924, and to holders of COUPON No. 24 attached 
to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company will be closed from 
the Ist to 7th July, 1924, both days inclusive. 

DIVIDEND WARRANTS will be dispatched as soon as pos- 
sible after the final London Transfer Returns have been received 
and verified at the Head Office in Johannesburg. 

COUPON No. 24 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer will 
be payable at the Head Office, London Office, and Crédit 
Mobilier Frangais, Paris, on and after the 6th August, 1924. 
Further intimation will be given by advertisement as to when 
Bearer Warrant Coupon No. 24 may be presented. 

Coupons and Dividend Warrants paid by the London Office to 
Shareholders resident in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
will be subject to deduction of English Income Tax. 

Coupons and Dividend Warrants paid by the London Office 
to shareholders resident in France, and coupons paid by the 
Crédit Mobilier Francais, Paris, will be subject to a deduction 
on account of French Income Tax and French Transfer Duty. 


By Order, 
J. H. JEFFERYS, 
Secretary to the London Committee. 
London Transfer Office: 
5, London Wall Buildings, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C.2. 
14th June, 1924. 


SPRINGS MINES, LTD. 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 
DIVIDEND NO. 10. 

OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 

15 per cent. (equivalent to 3s. Od. per share) has been 

declared (free of Union of South Africa Dividend Tax), 
payable to Shareholders registered at the close of business on 
the 30th June, 1924, and to holders of COUPON No. 10 attached 
to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company will be closed from 
the Ist to 7th July, 1924, both days inclusive. 

DIVIDEND WARRANTS will be dispatched as soon as pos- 
sible after the final London Transfer Returns have been received 
and verified at the Head Office in Johannesburg. 

COUPON No. 10 attached to Share Warrants will be payable 
at the Head Office and London Office of the Company on and 
after the 6th August, 1924. Further intimation will be 
given by advertisement as to when Bearer Warrant Coupon 
No. 10 may be presented. 

By Order, 
J. H. JEFFERYS, 
Secretary to the London Committee. 

London Transfer Office: 

5, London Wall Buildings, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C.2. 
14th June, 1924. 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


The Saturday Review 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


(Sundays 6 to 10.30. Change of Programme). 
Next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 


David Belasco’s “TIGER ROSE,” 
starring LENORE ULRIC, 


BUSTER KEATON in “THE SCARECROW” 
BOBBY VERNON in “PLUMB CRAZY” 
Travel Film—‘* Cannibals of the Southern Seas.” 
Interest Film--‘‘ London by Night,’’ ete. 


Next Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 2 to 10.45. 


The Famous Star, NAZIMOVA in 
“OUT OF THE FOG” 


MARIE PREVOST in “THE WANTERS” 
The inimitable FELIX. Eve’s Film Review, etc. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Literary 


A UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 


Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab- 
lished 1898. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 
1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,” 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 
ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. For 


HE CALDER’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Eust\n, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. Endowed Public 

School, 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong Staff of Oxford 

and Cambridge Graduates. Recognized by Army Council 
and Air Ministry. O.T.C. Swimming, etc. First-class Engi- 
neering Shops. Entrance Scholarship Examination July 9th. In- 
clusive fees, £90 per annum. For Entry apply'!Head Master, 
Wellington School, Somerset; or F. LEE MICHELL, Esq., 
Clerk to the Governors. 
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4@ Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon wa 


P © BRITISH. INDIA, Co’s | 
° Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 

t BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 

MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address for all Passenger Busin: PB. & O. House, 14, 

Bir, dgents, GRA D. WES ty 


“Facts are stubborn things” 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


Provide against loss by insuring 
with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


ANGLO-AME 


LTD., 


OIL CO., LTD., 36, QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, $.W. 1 


ARE YOU AN AUTHOR? 
EMBERSHIP of the Incorporated Society of Authors, Playwrights and 
Composers (President, Thomas Hardy, O.M., Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, W. B. Maxwell) will confer upon you the following benefits :— 
Free legal advice regarding Copyright, Contracts, etc.; Confidential 
guidance on the choice of a Publisher, Manager or Agent. 


2. Protection. The Society, subject to the approval of the Committee, 

. is always prepared to take legal action. 

3 Collection Bureau Fees will be collected at half the agent's usual 
commission 

4. Free delivery of The Author, the official organ of the literary pro- 
quarterly. 


Every new member strengthens the hands of the Society in its efforts to 
make better collective bargains for authors. 

Present membership about 3,000. Annual subscription, 30s. 

Fuil Tue Secretary, I, Central Buildings, Tothill Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


The Reliable Family Medicine The Best. Remedy known for 


with over 70 yrs. Reputation ; LD s 
Always ask for a COUGHS, CO 3 

COLLIS BROWNE.” INFLUENZA, 

Acts Whe a Charm in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 

DIARRHGA, COLIC and A True Palliative in NEURALGIA 

other Bowel Complaints. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- THERE is NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
t, burns can- 

Mead Office: 64 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3. not smoked right through, 
to the pouch. 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - 220,000,000 penny or 
ISSUED & PAID UP CAPITAL - 15,582,372 ee 
DEPOSITS (31st Dec. 1923) 301,549,963 


FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chairmen. 
Sim HERBERT HAMBLING, Bart., Deputy Chairman. 
SDMUND HENRY PARKER, Fice-Chairman. 


General Managers: 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE. 
ROBERT WILLIAM STREBT. 
JOHN CAULCUTT. 


E description of British & Foreign Banki 


The Bank has over 1,750 Branches in England and Wales. 


Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 


Affiliated Bank: : 
BARCLAYS — (OVERSEAS) LIMITED. 
Head Office: Paris. 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. 


THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER 
Head Office: Manchester. 


THE ANGLO EGYPTIAN BANK LIMITED. 
Head Office: 37-89 King William Street, London, E.C.4. 


Head Office : Edinburgh. 
LIMITED. 


dust or waste in Three Nun’ _ 
and its uniform goodness and 
freshness, its coolness and slow- 


THREE AUNS 
TOBACCO 
Sold everywhere in the following packings — 
2 oz. Tins 2/4 


1 oz. Packets 1/2 
2 oz. Packets 2/4; 4 oz. Tins 4/8 


Stephen Mitchell 

& Son, Branchof | THREE AUNS 
The Imperial To. CIGARETTES 

Grout of 

ol 

& Ireland), Ltd., Pure Virginia Tobacco 
36, Si. Andrew 10 for Ga. 
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ROLIS-ROYCE AIR TRIUMPH 


The distance from London 


to any of the cities shown om this map is not greater than that of the flight 


of 8,500 miles round the Australian continent recently made on a Fairey III. D Seaplane with a 
Rolls-Royce “ Eagle” engine. 
Telegrams : ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED Telephone : 
Rolhead, Piccy, London 15 Conduit Street, London, W.1 Mayfair 6040/3 
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ness of burning and, above all, 
its heavenly make : 
every pipeful a long-drawn bliss 
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